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Scovill 
can make it 


A compLete listing of the 
300,000 metal products of 
our client, Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company, would ex- 
haust the alphabet. From 
aluminum to zinc, from but- 
tons to X-ray apparatus, 
they are shipped out by 
the hundred millions every 
year— bottle tops. piano 
hardware, plumbers’, jewelers’, 
dentists’ supplies, pins, hooks and 
eyes, snap fasteners, fractional 
horsepower motors, vanity cases, 
screws, flashlights, vacuum clean- 
ers, hub-caps, tire valves. parts 
for radios, refrigerators, typewrit- 
ers, umbrellas, washing machines, 
to mention a few—besides hun- 
dreds of specially designed gad- 
gets for various manufacturers. 
With a polytechnical line, cus- 
tom-tailored to the needs of in- 
dustry, Scovill advertising needs 
be custom-tailored too. There 


is one story for the plumber and 
another for the jeweler. another 
for the architect. the hardware 
merchant, the auto owner. the 
cosmetician, the office manager. 
the executive and engineer of 
every industry. 

For five years we have 
answered the versatility and di- 
versification of these Masters of 
Metal with the versatility and 
specialization of advertising 
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PRODUCTS THAT 

STOLE THE SPOTLIGHT 

FROM 286 OTHERS! 
@ With hundreds of manufac- H 
turers clamoring for display space rie 
in the dealers’ windows, the prob- mat 
lem of good representation is indeed - 
a difficult one. So when a New York -_ 
dealer, who stocks 289 items, time 
devoted three-quarters of his only _ 
window to the products of three of _ 
Federal’s clients, we felt that this i 
was more than a coincidence. That him, 
these products —Gem Micromatic a 
Razors and Blades, Ingersoll ~ 
Watches and Clocks, and Ever- ment 
Ready Shaving Brushes — are ay 
among the best-displayed in the — 
field, is a reflection of our 27-year- od 
old belief in sound merchandising exec 
and of our efforts to make that aa 
belief bear fruit. The merchandis- If 
ing men, the art directors, and the a 
copy staff who helped create dis- rat 
plays for these three products that Adve 
stole the spotlight from 286 com- a 
petitors may be able to assist you or 
with your problems. cies, 


FEDERAL | =: 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. medit 
444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
PHONE ELDORADO 5-6400 Entered 
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This Week 


HARRY SIMMONS brings ’em 
back alive. In this week’s 
leading article, the Eastern sales 
manager of The Heinn Company 
exhibits to public. gaze a parade 
of prospects—twenty-five | speci- 
mens, each a killer. 

At least each kills salesmen’s 
time; and each is dangerous to 
salesmen’s morale. 

Oddly enough—or perhaps it 
isn’t odd, at all—there are speci- 
mens whose conquest often touches 
off a back-fire. For example, 
there’s the one who argues. Against 
him, a wise salesman always car- 
ries a special brand of patience and 
a distinctive line of discretion. 

“Above all,” Mr. Simmons warns, 
“don’t try too hard to win an argu- 
ment, because if you win you are 
likely to lose the sale.” 

About all the twenty-five—the 
arguer and the procrastinator and 
the hot-head and the buck-passer 
and all the others—Mr. Simmons 
offers helpful thoughts that sales 
executives may pass on to their 
men. 

* * * 


If you take the time and are 
blessed with the patience to make 
the most of it, advertising is a 
great life. So concludes Robert 
Tinsman, president of the Federal 
Advertising Agency, who this week 
accepts a challenge to portray the 
advertising agent of tomorrow. 
Generally speaking—Mr. Tinsman 
predicts—there will be fewer agen- 
cies, and those more efficient. 

*> * * 


Continuing his preface to adver- 
tising, Mark O’Dea looks at mass 
and class. Do advertisers always 
pitch their copy to the tone of the 
medium? Why don’t they? Two 


causes: (1) laziness, and (2) ig- 
norance. Mr. Tinsman believes 
that agency service will continue 
to improve. Mr. O’Dea rather in- 
dicates that improvement will find 
plenty of room. 

i. ike 


P. I. continues its study of sam- 
pling to consumers, this week with 
a chart that analyzes sampling 
methods employed by fifty-three 
advertisers. This week’s discussion 
covers: the offer; how it is pre- 
sented; quantity to be sent; and 
charge vs. no-charge. 

* . * 


Andrew M. Howe, who collects 
them, concerns himself with divi- 
dend checks. The dividend check, 
Mr. Howe points out, is a sort of 
silent medium for the dissemina- 
tion of good-will. Mr. Howe ex- 
amines methods by which divi- 
dend-payers increase the medium’s 
effectiveness. 

* . * 

We hear from a retailer. On 
behalf of the over-the-counter dis- 
pensers of food, H. C. Petersen, 
secretary-manager of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, 
speaks up to tell what dealers ex- 
pect from food manufacturers. 
Stipulation No. 1 is confidence. 
About this requirement and a num- 
ber of others. Mr. Petersen speaks 
right pointedly. 

* * * 


Two questions: In 1929, how 
many enterprises in the field of. 
structural materials and metals 
were widely recognized as national 
advertisers? In 1935, how many? 
Answers: 1929—ninety-six; 1935— 
thirty-seven. And where are the 
others? They’re slumbering. Un- 
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der the heading, “Sleeping Adver- 
tisers,”” Frank Donshea, of the 
Newell-Emmett Company, under- 
takes to jolt them awake. 


* * * 


As in other lines, sales in the 
stoker business go up in the fall. 
To flatten the peak, the Hershey- 
Motorstokor Corporation employs 
a plan of bonus-plus-prize. See 
“Bonus Smooths Sales Curve.” 

* * * 


For merchandisers in other lines, 
what is the significance of the 
Doubleday, Doran-Macy litigation 
that, in its opening round, has gone 
to Macy’s? By agreement, the is- 
sue is to be carried to the United 
States Supreme Court. And with 
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what general effect? William H. 
Ingersoll, who is a specialist in 
such matters, explains why the cur- 
rent case is not a true test. 

* * * 


And, just by way of balancing 
Mr. Tinsman, Donald C. Clark. 
purchasing -agent for Brown and 
Sharpe, talks about salesmen he 
has met. In the course of his 
remarks, Mr. Clark, having esti- 
mated that he spends one-half his 
time with salesmen, tosses off the 
additional estimate that they’re not 
that important. For sales execu- 
tives who are normally cost-éon- 
scious, there may be something of 
a challenge, also, in this observa- 
tion: that many salesmen make 
calls “to save stamps.” 
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“TT want a 


RADIO 


like Mrs. Whosis has”’ 


N this picture you see illustrated 

a simple selling secret. Sales ex- 
ecutives and advertisers know it, 
and by it save millions of dollars 
each year. 

It is simply this: 

The world is divided into two 
groups of people—the few at the top 
who buy first and set styles, and the 
millions who copy them. 

Sell the first group and the second 
group is easy to capture. 

Who are these style setters and 
trend starters? Where do they live? 
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They are sprinkled all over the 
country. To attract their attention, 
put your page in The New Yorker, 
a national weekly edited for just 
such people, and bought by 127,000 
of them. Tell your story to the 
people who are eager to buy first 
—the people other people copy. 


THE 


NEW YORK 


as WEST qsth STREET 


SELLS THE PEOPLE OTHER PEOPLE COPY 
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| | gemeage buy a newspaper for its editorial content. 
The kind of news and features, and the space 
devoted to the different departments, are an unfailing 
index to the kind of readers a paper enjoys .... their 
general intelligence, tastes, activities, and living standards. 


If you know The Journal, you know its reader audience 
includes the thinking, home-interested, financially-able 
folks who determine the success of four out of five 


advertised products, 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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Prospects on Parade 


What Twenty-five Types Do to Escape Buying, and How the 
Salesman Can Handle Them 


By Harry Simmons 


Eastern Sales Manager, The Heinn Company 


Y= sales-minded individual is vitally interested in the 
question of prospects—in one form or another, And pros- 
pects whem you can sell are the human beings you want to meet 
and the people you must cultivate. Let us, therefore, pick our 
prospects to pieces in the sales laboratory and see if we can 
make them tick a little faster by speeding up the works! With 
prospects, as with everything else, it “takes all kinds of people 
to make a world.” In your selling activities, you will encounter 
as many different kinds of pros- 
pects as there are different kinds ~ for the sake of the argument itself. 
of human minds—far too many to Keep out of personalities and try 
classify—but the following list will to keep your statements confined 
give you twenty-five of the most _ strictly to the merits of your prop- 
important and the most frequently osition, without going too far afield. 
recurring types, with suggestions Above all, don’t try too hard to 
on how to handle them: win an argument with this kind of 
1. The Technical Prospect prospect, because if you win you 


This man usually has the exact, are apt to lose oe ante. 
scientific type of mind. Some peo- 3- The Procrastinating Prospect 
ple may call him “finicky” because He never believes in ordering 
he is so intent on details. In most today what he can put off until 
cases, however, he is interested in next week or until next trip. The 
a technical explanation of the prod- only way to overcome this man’s 
uct rather than in the merchandis- tendency to procrastinate is to treat 
ing aspects. This man must be his order as an emergency matter. 
given careful, accurate, exhaustive | Show him what will happen to him 
information about your line from if he doesn’t order today; he will 
the technical side, stressing such run out of stock; he will pay more 
things as materials, laboratory tests, next time you come around; he 
machinery, manufacturing proc- will lose sales and profits; he will 
esses, etc.—all developed construc- lose customers and prestige. With 
tively and interestingly as an this man you must bring to bear 
approach to the merchandising every bit of pressure you can de- 
angle. velop in order to push him over the 
: top. With this one type of man, 
: ns Aequmenntive Seapen : you must practically “high pres- 
ou’ve got to watch out for this Pies into on onder 
man. He takes to argument as a oe ae 
easily as a duck to water. He likes 4. The Hot-Headed Prospect 
nothing better than to get you in- He flies into a rage at the slight- 
volved in arguments pro and con, est provocation and acts as if you 
7 
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were deliberately trying to bait 
him. The only remedy for him is 
the “soft answer that turneth away 
wrath” and a shipload of tact. 
You must make haste slowly with 
this man and study every word you 
say. Not a single statement must 
be open to argument or misunder- 
standing. Occasionally, you may 
even have to smooth him down 
temporarily and leave him until 
next visit. It doesn’t do to push 
him too far. 
5. The Suspicious Prospect 

Yet, there are people in the 
world who doubt everyone, them- 
selves included. The only way to 
do business with this kind of pros- 
pect is to present undoubtable proof 
of every statement you make. Don’t 
give him the slightest chance to 
ick your proposition to pieces. 
Don't leave any loose ends open to 
doubt. Tie up everything with the 
force of recognizable authorities 
and you may overcome his force 
of habit. 


6. The Good-Natured Prospect 
This is the kind of prospect we 
all like to meet and make the most 
of; but don’t get the idea that he is 
necessarily an easy mark. He is 
usually a fine fellow to do business 
with; but the best way to do busi- 
ness with him is to be outspoken 
in your optimism and let your good 
nature dovetail with his. Present 
your proposition constructively ; lay 
all your cards on the table; and 
play up to his evident sense of 
fairness and decency. But don’t let 
his good naturedness kid you or 
talk you out of the order. He may 
be an expert at this kind of selling 
himself. It is up to you to keep 
yourself from being sold on the 
idea of leaving without the order! 


7. The Buck-Passing Prospect 
Here is the man who thinks he 
can get rid of you by passing the 
buck to someone else. The best 
way to deal with him is to flatter 
him into submission. Tell him that 
regardless of the other fellow, you 
are most concerned with his ap- 
proval and with his acceptance of 
your proposition. You are calling 
on him because he is the man you 
want to sell, and no one else. If 
you cannot tie him down that way, 
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then talk frankly; tell him* you 
realize he is trying to pass the buck 
to get rid of you, and appeal to his 
sense of justice and fair play. If 
necessary, I would rather te 
slightly hard-boiled with a man like 
this and take a chance on reaching 
his better side than be pushed out 
of the picture entirely; I have 
pares to gain and nothing to 
ose. 


8. The Wavering Prospect 


This kind of prospect just can- 
not make up his mind to do one 
thing or the other. With this man, 
it is necessary to do his thinking 
for him and to lead him into the 
action he should take. Present 
your proposition from his angle, 
just as if he himself were doing 
the thinking. Play up the many 
advantages of your product as 
against the few disadvantages, in 
such a way as to build up a tidal 
wave of proof that the only thing 
for him to do is to buy your prod- 
uct and put it in stock at once. 
Lead him to the proof; lead him 
to the decision; and lead his pen 
to the dotted line! 


9. The Silent Prospect 


This is a difficult type of man to 
work with because of his lack of 
response; but because he doesn't 
do a lot of talking is no proof that 
he doesn’t do a lot of thinking! 
The only way to handle him is to 
present your proposition in a clear- 
cut, straightforward manner; and 
then try to draw him out gradually 
as to his impressions or reactions 
by a few direct questions. In this 
way you may get some statement 
from him which you can answer to 
his eventual satisfaction and in that 
way reach a decision. Don’t try to 
talk him to death—you will only 
talk yourself out of his presence. 
The silent prospect is apt to be 
the thinking prospect ; and a short, 
sensible sales talk will make more 
impression on him than a flood of 
conversation. 

10. The Shopping Prospect 

Here is the prospect who likes to 
shop around to his heart’s content 
before he ever buys anything. It 
is up to you to stop him right here 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Shipyard Takes Up Fall Slack; 
Finds Way To Sell $5,000 Boats 


Number 2 in a Series of %-Minute Interviews 
With Successful Advertisers. 


a © 2 


“Our average unit of sale is in 
excess of $5,000. Which means 
that our advertising to be at all 
effective must reach persons 
who have plenty of money to 
spend.” 


So said Eugene M. Wheeler of 
the Wheeler Shipyard, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., makers of the well-known 
“Playmate” line of cruisers, 
yachts, skiffs and sailers. He 
went on to tell how their adver- 
tising has been bringing them 
orders that have kept them busy 
when shipyards normally suffer 
their slack season. Wheeler’s 
business this Fall is something 
like 30 per cent better than it 
was last year. 


“After having used a 
number of newspapers 
for some time,” Mr. 
Wheeler continued, “we 
have found that our 
best - pulling advertise- 


J \ 


x 





ments are those we run in the 
Sunday Sports Section of The 
New York Times. 


“In all of our advertising ex- 
perience we have yet to be so 
gratified as we were with the 
results obtained from our last 
three advertisements in The 
Times. The Times outpulled 
every other medium we use, and 
brought us inquiries by the 
dozen from all over the country. 


“Business, as a result, is so 
much on the upgrade that now, 
when normally we would be 
doing practically nothing at all, 
we are kept constantly busy 
building boats we have sold. 


“It is only natural, 
therefore, that we 
should concentrate our 
newspaper advertising 
in The New York 
Times.” 





Marshall Field Quits Jobbing 


Printers’ Ink Office, 
Chicago. 
[By Telegraph] 


ABANDONING all jobbing ac- 
tivity in products manufac- 
tured by other companies, Marshall 
Field and Company has re-organ- 
ized its wholesale department as 
a manufacturing division which 
will merchandise goods of its own 
production exclusively. 

Major jobbing lines eliminated 
by this step include notions and 
toiletries, silk dresses, neckwear, 
jewelry, housewares, leather goods, 
toys, men’s furnishings, yarns and 
furniture. 

Two considerations dictated the 
company’s withdrawal from a field 
in which it has been an important 
factor for many years, according 
to a statement made today (Tues- 
day) by J. O. McKinsey, recently 
elected chairman of the company. 

One is the change in consumer 
buying habits over the last twenty- 
five years. Increased taste for 
style and low prices, aided by the 
development of automobile travel, 
has tended to concentrate buying 
in the metropolitan centers where 
stores buy primarily from the man- 


-n 


Sweet-Orr Appoints Presbrey 


Sweet-Orr & Company, Inc., New 
York, work clothes, has appointed the 
Frank Presbrey Company, of that city, 
as its advertising a ency, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1936. ‘Sorda L. Mott is the 
account executive. "Advertising and 
merchandising plans for next year are 
now being formulated. 

o . 


Truscon Steel to Basford 


The Truscon Steel Cores Youngs- 
town, has appointed M. Ba Basford 
Company, New York, 2 “its advertising 
agency, effective January 1, 1936. 

. . . 


Has Ruberoid Account 
Advertising of the Ruberoid Company, 
. New York, is now with Wildrick & 
Miller, Inc., agency of that city. 
7 . 


Gets Railroad Account 


The Chicago & Alton Railroad has ap- 
gginted the Chicago office of Erwin, 
asey & Company to handle its account. 


+ 
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ufacturer direct. The small-town 

merchant concurrently has become 

principally an outlet for staple 

merchandise, in which his needs 

are often best served by local job- 
rs. 

Secondly, the company believes 
that the market potentials for its 
own goods can be better realized if 
its merchandising efforts are devoted 
entirely to them. Back in 1910 
Field’s made its first venture as a 
manufacturer and this phase of its 
business has developed until it rep- 
resented more than 70 per cent of 
the sales of the wholesale division. 
A wide acceptance has been gained 
for a number of its brands and a 
concentrated merchandising pro- 
gram on these lines during the last 
year has brought a substantial in- 
crease in sales volume. An ag- 
gressive program of further de- 
velopment of the styling and 
merchandising of these lines is 
planned under the new set-up. 

Frederick D. Corley has been 
elected first vice-president of the 
company and will continue as gen- 
eral manager of the retail store, 
which of course is unaffected by 
the new policy. Horace O. Wet- 
more has been elected treasurer. 


+ 


Leffingwell Joins L & T 
_ Albert Leffingwell, formerly vice-pres- 
ident and one of the founders of Riegel 
& Leffingwell, Inc., New York, has re- 
signed and oa the copy department 
of Lord homas, of that city. The 
agency of Senn & Leffingwell, Inc., con- 
tinues under that name. 

> . 


I. S. Randall with Blackman 

Ira Sturgis Randall, eral sales 
manager of the Frosted Foods division 
of General Foods Corporation until early 
this year, has joined Blackman Adver- 
tising, Inc., New York, in the merchan- 
dising division. 


o 

Names Seneeis & Dall 

The Arzen Company, Clinton, Iowa, 
manufacturer of rzen_ products, has 
laced its account with Benson & Dall, 
ne., Chicago agency. 

+ . 

Leaves H T & S 

Maria Jeanette White, assistant s 
buyer for Homman, Tarcher & Sheld = 
Inc., New York, has resigned. 
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“THE KING IS DEAD— 
LONG LIVE THE KING” 


Many industrial thrones tottered and fell before 
the onslaught of the world’s greatest depression. 
But history repeats itself. Again the falling brand 
of leadership is snatched by new hands. 


The ferment of recovery is bringing forth a new 
leader among Chicago’s newspapers, THE TIMES. 


a 
Here is the record: 
Oct. 1934 Oct. 1935 
CIRCULATION , 
Average Daily 192,374 250,665 58,291 Gain 
Average Sunday 205,976 254,868 48,892 Gain 
Home Delivered 
Average 18,157 54,208 36,051 Gain 
First ten months 
1934 1935 
ADVERTISING 
Total Display 


Lineage 2,726,322 3,649,331 923,009 Gain 
* 


THE TIMES is the ONLY newspaper in Chicago 

with gains in retail advertising EVERY month 
for the past 24 consecutive months. It leads in 

advertising gains and circulation gains, and it is 
— at the lowest milline rate in the evening 
eld. 


‘THE fs), TIMES 


CHICAGO'S RE NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


SAWYER -FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHKAGO 


The TIMES is “MODERNIZING” Chicago’s Newspaper Market 
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Think what 50,000 exclusive circulation in Indianapolis means! 
200,000 prospects . . . half the entire newspaper-reading popu- 
lation reached through one . . . and only one . . . daily newspaper. 


Add to this amazing exclusive News coverage of Indianapolis 

. & total city coverage which nears the “saturation point’ . . 
and you have the fundamental reasons why News advertising gets 
better results for its advertisers. 


Totel circulation October 1935 — 145,725 


THE INDIANAPOLIS S 


ag sells THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York: Den A. Correll, 110 £. 424 St. Chicege: J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Mich. Ave. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS POINT-OF-SHOPPING ADVERTISING 





Tomorrow's Agent 


Advertising R 


mts Rise, and This Means That Require- 


ments for Success Change, Also 


By Robert Tinsman 


President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


CONDITIONS have changed the 
requirements in advertising 
agency personnel the last few years 
and will continue to do so, in my 
opinion. There will be fewer 
agencies, and those more efficient. 
The number of young men, rich in 
advertiser-relations, who will start 
in the agency business has depreci- 
ated markedly during depression 
days. Likewise the accounts that 
might be satisfied with such meager 
service. 

Despite all arguments to the con- 
trary, the standards of agency ser- 
vice rise higher and higher. From 
space brokerage to art and copy, to 
research, to full merchandising 
service, the agency requirements of 
the progressive advertiser go on 
and on. It is no longer enough to 
make up a schedule of good publi- 
cations and prepare and place fine 
copy in the space. You must make 
sure by advance market study that 
each publication covers just the right 
market area to fit the product’s pre- 
cise requirements, present and po- 
tential distribution considered. 

You must make sure that your 
copy centers around an idea that 
not only differentiates the adver- 
tisement and rerlders it memorable 
above competition, but also makes 
it demonstrable at point of sale. 
So you insure maximum returns by 
making your retail salesmen human 
follow-ups to your advertising when 
they contact the consumers. 

It is not enough to put attractive 
posters on the billboards, but you 
must check locations with your 
dealers locally and make sure they 
make the most of ever-changing 
traffic conditions ; and are properly 
supplemented by dealer displays on 
counters and in windows. It is not 
enough to employ the best talent 


for your radio program, but you 
must know how to write and ar- 
range commercials that will in- 
trigue the wavering interest of 
your audience to no less degree 
than the entertainment itself. 

It is not enough to prepare in- 
teresting literature for your direct 
mailings, but these mailings must 
be so different and compelling that 
the dealers will be glad to share 
their expense, knowing they will 
be opened and read and heeded 

So you see how these and many 
other exactions require an agency 
personnel of more and more spe- 
cialized experience and ability: 


Numerous Specialists 
Are Needed 

Where a well-organized agency 
could once do nicely with one media 
manager, three or four specialists 
are now necessary—covering news- 
papers, magazines, billboards, radio, 
and trade and technical papers. 
The same copy writers cannot do 
equal justice to foods and automo- 
biles, drugs and dry goods—no 
matter how high the quality of 
their ability. 

The dry goods writer-must know 
corsets, from advance knowledge 
of the style silhouette as Paris 
decrees it, down to the precise psy- 
chology of the arbiter of fashion 
in the big city department store. 

The drug writer must know his 
preparations, not merely from con- 
sumer viewpoints, but trade atti- 
tudes thereto, only gained by per- 
sonal contacts in the stores and at 
trade conventions. 

The food and grocery specialist 
has to know how to put appetite 
oe into words and pictures, and 

how to create recipes and 
write cook books to put Brillat- 
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Savarin himself to shame. Some 
of today’s. agents even employ 
cookery specialists to prepare ex- 
perimental dishes and publicize 
their efforts editorially with news- 
papers and periodicals, always avid 
for such material if it is genuine. 

It is not enough for the research 
department of the modern agency 
to send out a few college cubs to 
ask foolish questions of dealers and 
consumers ; the head of such a de- 
partment must be qualified by edu- 
cation and training to organize real 
research on a scientific basis, not to 
impress by relating common ‘knowl- 
edge, but to uncover real informa- 
tion of positive value to the adver- 
tising and selling activities of the 
client. 

Supporting such a fact-finding 
organization should be a research 
library, in charge of a librarian, 
intimately acquainted with all 
sources of information supply, in- 
cluding national research organiza- 
tions, trade dnd technical papers 
and libraries, periodicals and news- 
papers for localized assistance. 

The agency job today is an 
evolution actually beyond the com- 
prehension of anybody who hasn’t 
built up an organization, brick by 
brick, to meet the growing require- 
ments of the last twenty or thirty 
years. Consequently, the man or 
woman with merely a general ad- 
vertising experience is finding it 
hard to get satisfactorily placed. 

The tendency, rightly I think, is 
all toward specialization. Account 
executives are not just good all- 
around advertising men. They are 
experienced merchandisers as well, 
each in his special field. 

Department stores are so differ- 
ent from grocery stores that it is 
impossible to expect a man to be 
equally good in both fields, in either 
of which it requires years of experi- 
ence and acquaintance to qualify as 
an authority. What good does 
automobile marketing experience 


+ 


New Publisher for “Daily Mirror” 


Charles B. McCabe, formerly publisher 
of the Denver Rocky Mountain News, 
and before that with the central division 
of the United Press, has been made 
publisher of the New York Daily Mirror. 
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do a man who must sell a product 
to beauty parlors and drug stores? 
I am not one of those who believe 
an agency executive should act as 
sales manager on his accounts, but 
that he should be fully qualified to 
act as a trusted consultant to the 
sales department, with full respon- 
sibility not only for the preparation 
and placing of the advertising, but 
especially for its successful appli- 
cation at the point of sale, both 
wholesale and retail. Only a few 
words in that statement of qualifi- 
cations, but it covers a lot of 
ground, and, to my mind, is the 
basis for successful advertising 
agency operation of today and 
tomorrow. 

Where will the agency recruit 
such talent? In several places, in 
my own experience. From the staff 
of a trade or technical paper ; from 
the advertising department of a 
great store or chain of stores ; from 
the sales or advertising manage- 
ment of a progressive account, 
either large or small, provided the 
progress element is there; and, 
perhaps a little less likely, from 
the research or advertising depart- 
ments of a live magazine or metro- 
politan newspaper. 

Wherever he comes from, the 
raw recruit must admit he faces a 
new experience in the most exact- 
ing of all professional businesses, 
find out where he fits, and then 
study the agency business in every 
detail, so he can co-operate with 
each specialized department to util- 
ize and apply his own knowledge 
and experience to the best possible 
advantage. 

So the well-rounded individual 
gradually builds ‘up his personal 
efficiency to the point where his 
guidance will be regarded an asset 
of genuine worth to the business 
of his clients. 

It’s a great life—if you take the 
time and have the patience and 
ability to make the most of it. 


+ 


Vanta Account to Humphrey 


The Earnshaw Knitting Company, 
Newton, Mass., manufacturer of s 
Baby Garments, has appointed the H 
Humphrey Company, ton agency, ~ 
direct its advertising account. 
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Sleeping Advertisers 


In Building-Supply Field, Where General Awak 


ening Is Coming, 
ey Will Find New World Waiting 


By Frank Donshea 


Newell-Emmett Company 


IP VAN WINKLE awoke 
from a twenty-year sleep to 
find his gun rusty and his dog gone. 
Many companies went to sleep, 
in an advertising sense, in 1930 
or 1931. When will they rouse out 
of it? If the nap lasts much longer, 
they may finally awake to find 
their reputation rusty and their 
public gone. 


This thought came to me as I 


looked through the 1929 files of 
The Saturday Evening Post. Par- 
ticularly in the field of building 
supplies was I ‘impressed by: the 
many brands which used td- be 
household words but now seem 
mere ghosts from the past. 

A few of the sleepers have al- 
ready awakened, but their first 
steps have been timid—just as a 
man edges cautiously under the 
cold shower of a morning. 

The field I am talking about is 
structural materials and metals, It 
includes bathroom equipment and 
plumbing fixtures; metals, cement, 
brick, tile, stone; fences, posts and 
garden fixtures ; lumber; ready- 
built houses, garages and buildings ; : 


screens ; 
oa ‘ete. i 
In 1929 there wer hety-six ad- 
t listed in a 
widely acc 


advertising expenditures. In 1933, 
there were nineteen, The next 
year, thirty-seven. In.’35, the num- 

ber, unofficially checked, is about 
the same as in "A. ly twelve 
companies were listed oe year 
through the depression. 

It is umed that, as new 
building increases, many or most 
of the former advertisers will come 
back. Can they resume their ad- 
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vertising policy exactly at the point 
where it left off and continue in 
the same way as before? 

When Rip Van Winkle came 
down from the mountain, he was 
not remembered by the people and 
(equally important) he did not 
recognize them. Their speech, dress 
and manners puzzled him. So, too, 
the returned advertiser may find 
himself wandering in a new and 
strange market place where he has 
to learn the habits of the people 
all over again. 


Agencies Have Learned 
Depression 

In so doing, however, he can get 
help, the help which an advertis- 
ing agency is qualified to render. 
The competent agency today which 
has successfully come through the 
last few trying years must have 
kept abreast of changing condi- 
tions and must have sharpened its 
technique. Lessons learned in these 
hard, tough markets will not be 
forgotten. 

This thought is expressed partly 
because I have in mind the con- 
siderable number of building-sup- 
ply manufacturers who place their 
advertising direct (or did so when 
they advertised). One said to me 
recently, “We believe we can pro- 
duce as good copy by ourselves as 
any agency could give us.” Maybe 
he is right, but most national ad- 
vertisers do not think they can. 
And of course when we talk of 
the modern agency we mean much 
more than a copy and art service. 
We mean also the marketing coun- 
sel and the ‘ability -to get at im- 
portant facts affecting sale of 
a product, then to translate these 
into effective copy. 

What are some of the changed 
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B NHERITORS of the tradition 
of Davy Crockett and Sam Houston react 
strongly to that cry of Texas independence. 
To Californians, the words and deeds of the 
“49ers” form a gaunt saga of heroism. And 
what Southern heart does not beat faster 
when the band plays “Dixie”? 


North and South, East and West, there are 
words, slogans, names which evoke reactions 
unlike other sections. Products also stand 
or fall by local shibboleths, proving that 
there is no one appeal that is best for all, 
because buying habits, like other reactions 
remain local . . . demanding a local, flexible 
approach, timed differently and slanted 
differently in different localities. 


An important part of our service to adver- 
tisers is to know the local peculiarities of 
the 15 great market areas, covered by the 
26 Hearst newspapers which we represent 

. . and to place this information at the 
disposal of advertisers who would capitalize 
its greater potential profit. 
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conditions that will confront build- 
ing-supply advertisers? 

1. Obviously the first is that we 
have now and probably shall have 
a market very different from the 
sellers’ market of ’28 and '29. Copy 
must fight harder. 

2. Also the structural industries 
generally and individual brands 
particularly have a great deal of 

to retrieve in overcoming 
the advertising odds against them. 
In 1929, structural advertising in 
magazines had a ratio to all maga- 
zine advertising of 1 to 23. In 
1934, this ratio was 1 to 60. As- 
sume an improvement in the ratio 
in the near future; even so, struc- 
tural materials cannot expect to 
regain overnight the position they 
formerly held in the public mind. 


Importance of Competition 
B Industri 

The competition between indus- 
tries is much talked of. Makers 
of building supplies must realize 
that this has worked against them 
in recent years and will work 
against them with particular force 
because of their lapse in advertis- 
ing while other industries con- 
tinued to advertise. 

The man planning to build a 
home next year or the year after, 
may have to sacrifice an extra 
lavatory in favor of the world- 
wide radio which advertising sold 
him. He may buy a less durable 
roof because he has just put his 
money into a life insurance policy, 
in which advertising first interested 
him. And, of course, the desire for 
a new car (partly stimulated by 
long-continued advertising) may 
curtail the funds available for the 


e. 

Can structural product advertis- 
ers do anything about this com- 
petitive factor? Yes, They can 
publish copy that is sharp-cutting, 
new in conception, powerful enough 
to pull against these other in- 
fluences. 

Make a list of several commodi- 


Mineral Water, 


Cigarettes, 
Can you not think of at least 
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one brand of each commodity that 
has been advertised with an un- 
usual and penetrating idea? 

Then try to do the same for 
brands of 

Lumber, 
Fences, 

Wall Board 
Weatherstrip. 

Certainly the subject of home 
and its appurtenances is as inspir- 
ing as are deodorants, motor oil 
and cold cream. But after studying 
copy published both before the 
depression and currently, I believe 
the interpretation of building sup- 
plies has been much less original 
or commanding. If my observation 
is correct, here is a vital problem 
that must be solved. 

3. One of the changed conditions 
in the structural industries is that 
new materials have come into use 
and into the public eye. In the 
next building boom, competition 
will rage not only between brands 
but also between the old-line mate- 
rials and new ones. 

For example, steel framework 
will replace some lumber; glass 
brick some common brick; struc- 
tural glass and linoleum on walls, 
some tile and plaster. 

And why not? People all over 
the country are studying model 
homes, in which new materials are 
used. It is said that modern styles 
of architecture at A Century of 
Progress started the new vogue, 
and progressive manufacturers and 
builders have been quick to see its 
possibilities. 

Moreover, here again the lapse 
of advertising has helped to tear 
down old loyalties to brands and 
materials. Take an example: in 
1929, thirteen lumber companies 
were in the advertising record re- 
ferred to; in ’33 and °34, none. 

In this connection I was inter- 
ested to read in a building publica- 
tion this statement by a contribu- 
tor: “The expense involved in the 
periodical redecoration we a on 


and pA dl wher- 

ever geen Fy To eliminate the 
expense of plaster and the con- 
9 li oS pati 
paper, the living room et 
walls (of a plan submitted) are 
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of random width yore a Pine, fine 
ished with antique stain. 

So advertisers of new products 
and of innovations in building may 
be expected to appeal to a recep- 
tive public. Advertisers of old 
materials and brands must be on 
guard. 

4. There are new, conditions in 
the market that must be appraised. 
How will the re-distribution of 
wealth affect the sale of building 
supplies—as to kind, style and 
cost? It would be impertinent to 
say that manufacturers are ‘not 
informed on the statistical aspect 
of this. But are they as well pre- 
pared to apply their knowledge to 
the actual promotion of their 
wares? 

5. We should consider paren- 
thetically, because they affect build- 
ing supplies less than many prod- 
ucts: progress in the use of color 
and in knowledge of color psy- 
chology, the new art of packag- 
ing, improvements in window dis- 
plays and in the use of display 
rooms, 

It may be thought that in this 
discussion too much emphasis is 
placed on the merchandising of 
building supplies, as though they 
were corn flakes or automobiles or 
other products for which consumer 
selectivity has free play. In build- 
ing supplies the architect, builder 
and dealer are limiting factors on 
this selectivity. Also the compara- 
tive lack of public interest in and 
familiarity with brands modifies 
consumer demand in this field. It 
may be assumed that this lack of 
interest is partly the result of rela- 
tively restricted advertising and in- 
effective promotion. There seems 
to be no inherent reason why peo- 
ple should not be as much con- 
cerned with the materials that go 
into their homes as those making 
up their cars. Moreover, consid- 
ering the architect, builder and 
dealer in, advertising to the 
public is also advertising to them, 
in that they are a part of the 
public. Generally speaking, they 
know that materials for which 
consumer preference has been es- 
tablished are assets in the houses 
they or build. 

'wo questions of changed ad- 
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vertising technique may be of 
interest. 

A typical issue of The Satur- 
day Evening Post in 1929 shows, 
among full-page or double-spread 
advertisements : 


7 used color photography 
5 black-and-white photog- 
raphy 


56 “ color, drawings or draw- 
ings with tint blocks 
20 “ black-and-white drawings. 


Glance. through a current issue 
and note the difference. The pres- 
ent much greater use of photog- 
raphy does not mean that’ every 
new advertiser should use this 
technique. Indeed, as is well known, 
outstanding effects are often se- 
cured by going against the trend. 
Photography must neither be used 
nor rejected simply because it is 
photography, but it must be con- 
sidered by every 1936 advertiser for 
its possibilities in making his story 
compelling. 

7. The other point, which per- 

be called one of, 


that I observe a greater proportion 
of half-page advertisements cur- 
rently than in the file of yester- 
year. I have no wish to deprecate 
page and double-page space, and 
I know that those units should be 
used in many instances. But I be- 
lieve also that the half-page is 
often adequate; moreover that it 
could be successfully used for a 
number of campaigns that stick to 
larger units, 


Smaller Space Can Be 
Impressive 

Some of the best magazine copy 
today is appearing in half-pages and 
two-thirds pages, published by com- 
panies whose names refute the pos- 
sible objection that the units lacks 
mages | or impressiveness. Maybe 
this development, to make better 
copy in smaller compass, is one of 
the lessons of the depression, learned 
by the self-disciplined agency and 
now at the disposal of the agency’s 
clients. 

Companies in the structural field 
that contemplate renewed advertis- 
ing and s are kept from it 
by a vision of cost on the 1 

















“Trees die from the top” 
—and so do advertising agencies 


HEN executives grow old, there is danger that the busi- 

ness may grow old with them. Every business faces this 
roblem. For the Life Span of a business tends to follow the 
ife Span of its management. 

Even when executives remain physically and mentally fit, 
there comes an inevitable “hardening” of their outlook. 

The management becomes conservative, old-fashioned, 
definitely “set” in its ways. 

It loses the priceless ability to create new ideas conformi 
to changed conditions. Unless great forethought is exercised, 
business and management decline together. 

For businesses, like trees, often die at the top — and none 
more quickly than personal services such as advertising 
agencies. 


The Business is an “Organism” 
The answer, of course, is “new blood.” To avoid hardening 
of the corporate arteries, younger men must be taken in. © 
They must filter through the organization, eg | vigorous 


energy, bringing the new insight and the fresh discoveries 
of youth. Only by investing in youth can a business keep 
from “acting its age.” 

We of Lord & Thomas have had long experience in this 
art of keeping young. 

We have learned to “fuse” the new with the old — to mold 
the business into a living organism that constantly renews 
itself, yet always maintains the fundamental qualities that 
built its success. 

To do this requires a kind of statesmanship that balances 
the experience of management with the eager brilliance 
youth — and yields justice to both. 





bret wi = nce mater Sell omelet 
youngest, 30. The length of service ranges 
from I year to 38 years. ’ 

These men canie as recruits from many fields of creative 
and industrial activity. Several have risen to high position 
with us from the groups of college men whom we select yearly 
from leading universities. 

Two outstanding writers came to Lord & Thomas seeking 
larger opportunities, after winning early distinction as writers 
of advertising. ; 

One account executive made his mark as a brilliant sales 
manager in the grocery field — another in the drug field. 

Still another won recognition in the publishing field for 
his ability to develop powerful merchandising tie-ups with 
national advertising. 


From Roots to Topmost Branch 
Not only in the executive groups, but at every level of our 
organization, these fresh talents and viewpoints are con- 
stantly being merged with the generalship and experience 
of older men. 

In this way Lord & Thomas maintain our fundamental 
character—our devotion to basic principles of Salesmanship- 
in-Print. And remain ever a young organism—alert, coura- 
geous and aggressive. 

In our 63 years of existence, we have invested $500,000,000 
for clients in advertising. And more than one-third of that 
amount — $180,000,000 — has been placed in the past five 
years of depression. 

We are old and experienced in the art of keeping young. 


LORD & THOMAS 


advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas o in New York; Chicago; 
22 Figs gyre San Francisco; eee art London. Each 
office is a complete advertising agency -contained ; collabo- 
rating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest. 
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basis of a. space and full sched- 
ule, are advised to consider this 
lower “cost alternative. Particu- 
larly now, when so little advertising 
of -building supplies is published, 
and the competition for reader’s 
attention is so much less than in 
1929 (or in 1937?) should limited 
linage be. effective. It should build 
the groundwork for consumer pref- 
erence, giving the “headstart ad- 
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Milwaukee “Journal” Promotes 
A. F. Hall 


A. F. Hall, assistant manager of na- 
tional advertising of the Milwaukee 
Journal, has been ~~" ~ manager of 
national advertising for that paper. He 
has been associated with the Journal 
since 1923, starting in the merchandis- 
ing service department and being pro- 
moted to the national department six 
years ago. He prevoedly had been with 
the Outdoor vertising Company, Ak- 
ron, the National Railroad Advertising 
Company and the Akron Advertising 
Agency. 


Tyson Sells at Rochester 


oO. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., has 
sold a rtion of the business of its 
former Rochester office to a group of 
employees. The business sold consists 
of accounts located in the city of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., only. ¥ Tyson and 
Company will, for the present, service 
their other up-State accounts from the 
main office in New York and the former 
branch office name, Tyson-Rumrill As- 
sociated, will be dropped. 


Change on Tulsa “Tribune” 

Arba J. Irvin, since Ph sag business 
manager of the Tulsa e, 
has resigned and will engage nang business 
in New York and Chi after the first 
of the year. Richard Lloyd Jones, Jr., 
son of the publisher and his assistant, 
has replaced Mr. Irvin. 


Bullard Joins American Can 
Harrison W. Bullard, for the last 
three rs with the National Broadcast- 
. rerinng prod and for the +4 eg year 

of v n ucti 

ie wil ¥ will join the “advertising 
and publicity pl ol, of the Amer- 
n Company, New York. r) 
eee “k 


sine & Ellis Add Ryan 
Ryan, Jr., feemerly with 


PR a moan Advertising, i si. v 
a New York office of Fletcher 


bee, igmed 
& Ellis; 
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vertiser” the edge when that build- 
ing boom finally arrives. 


Rip Van Winkle became recon- 
ciled to the changes about him 
Then how good it felt to be home! 

So with the returned advertiser 
of building supplies. If he takes 
into account changed conditions, he 
too may know the joy of getting 
back in the home. 


+ 


“Town and Country” Personnel 
Appointments 

Arnold ~ 2 formerly of the New 
York staff of Town and Country, has 
been appointed New England manager 
of Town and Conon? and House Beauti- 
ful aan T. L. Masson. 

Joh: hn M. cGauley, formerly of the 
Chicago office of Town and Country, has 
been transferred to the Boston office as 
assistant to Mr. Ford, representing both 
magazines. 

Hayward Erickson, until recently 
with the Chicago office of Harper's 
Bazaar, has joined the New York sales 
staff of Town and Country. 


J. H. Wilson with Candy Firm 
Jess H. Wilson, who has headed up 
merchandising, sales promotion, and trade 
relations with Vick Chemical Company 
for the last three years, will og the 
Schutter ae nly 
cago 1 
in ptm of sales ee ag vice president 
was at one ‘time sales os 
of the Pom Company, and 
~ a similar position with Princess 
at. 


Seu 


Collins on Columbus “Citizen” 


ser Themes rard. New is now with the 
cri owa’ ews: promo- 
“~ the "Columbus, Ohio, 
Chie oie aa a number of years 
os "the ‘Milwaukee Journal first as 
promotion later as adver- 
tising director. Later he published his 
own paper at Wis. 
eee 


Heads Canadian A. A. A. 

J. A. MacLaren, head of - Mac- 
Laren Ganoday has | Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Canada, bas been elected J gr 
of the P 
tising a 
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Relations with Salesmen 
ey ee eee een ond Elan 


By Donald C. Clark 


Purchasing Agent, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 


HIS question of relations with 

salesmen is an entirely practical 
problem, The purchasing agent’s 
time is taken up with conferences 
with shop foremen or executives, 
research questions, correspondence, 
and all the other’ more or less 
important tasks which purchasing 
oficers have to perform. When 
from 9 a.m, until 4:30 p.m. there 
is a constant stream of salesmen, a 
lot of other things have to be set 
back. 

The problem is tremendously 
complicated by this post-depression 
age. Economy compelled curtail- 
ment of forces, and there are too 
few assistants who are qualified to 
meet salesmen. In fact, as I travel 
about I find that the purchasing agent 
is all alone in a good many compa- 
nies. Must he do all his other 
work between 8 and 9 in the morn- 
ing and after 4:30 p.m., or can he 
adopt one of the following plans? 

(1) Cut down on interview time 
by setting up special hours? — 

To set special hours for inter- 
views means to make exceptions, if 
we are to be considerate and cour- 
teous. About twenty out of every 
thirty-five salesmen who call have 
real messages and ought to be seen, 
and it isn’t possible to crowd these 
interviews into a short specified 
period. And what about the sales- 
man who, at a very considerable 
expense to his company, has come 
from a thousand miles away? Or- 
dinary decency dictates that he 
should be received. 

(2) Adopt the method of offer- 
ing a discouraging greeting? 

In the first place, how much 
good-will will be lost if a curt, un- 
responsive attitude is adopted? And 
(what is quite as important) how 
much valuable information will 


fail to reach the P.A.? The curt, 
short method defeats its own - 
pose and fails to solve the prob 

(3) Refuse to see all salesmen 
except those we think it advisable 
to see? 

That’s too dangerous because it 
assumes that we know what the 
salesman has to offer. No purchas- 
ing agent can afford to get the 
omniscience complex. 

There is need for complete analy- 
sis of the problem rather than for 
any hasty, ill-considered plan to 
Save one’s personal time. Let us 
therefgqre undertake to analyze the 
problem from several different 
angles. To start with, let us an- 
swer a few questions. 


(1) How important are these sales- 
men’s interviews? 

They certainly aren’t so impor- 
tant as the salesmen think they are. 
Salesmen remind me somewhat of 
radio announcers—they start off by 
being good but end up by believ- 
ing that their announcing is more 
important than that which they are 
announcing, From that point on, 
they are not so good as announcers. 
Salesmen are like that—they get 
to thinking that they are the im- 
portant element in the contact. The 
really essential thing is a sense of 
comparative values: First, the prod- 
uct; second, the company which 
offers the product; third, the sales 
representative who makes the con- 
tact. This is the true order of 
importance, 

The interviews are important, 
however. If we were to try buying 
without salesmen and by letters 
and published information only, it 
would be like attempting to try a 
case wi seeing the witness and 
by considering only the affidavits or 








CONFIDENCE! 


\ \ 7 HEN an advertiser buys space in The Chicago Daily News 
he gets infinitely more than circulation, infinitely more 


than contact with over 400,000 able-to-buy families in the Chi 
cago market. He receives something not included in the rat 
he pays—a premium his money cannot buy but which, never 
theless, makes his investment in space more profitable. Thi 
premium is reader confidence—the most precious ingredient i 


newspaper circulation. 


The unusually high degree of reader confidence The Dail 
News enjoys is not something of the moment. It’s a priceles 
heritage earned by sixty years of consistently publishing thi 
newspaper on the basis that the reader comes first and that 
home newspaper is under definite obligation to keep its colum 
clean and respectable. This policy is reflected in every issu 
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of The Daily News—in its high editorial standards, its whole- 
some features, its clean, impartial news columns and last but 


not least, in its censored advertising columns. 


To keep faith with its readers The Daily News refuses hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in advertising revenue every year. Last 
year the other newspapers in Chicago printed one and a half 
nillion lines of advertising The Daily News considered un- 
worthy of place in a newspaper going into homes with growing 
children. And during the first nine months of this year more 
than a million lines of advertising not acceptable to The Daily 


News appeared in other Chicago newspapers. 


Because of this policy The Daily News has the respect and con- 
fidence of the best people in Chicago. They believe what they 
mead in their trusted home newspaper. And they buy with 
confidence from Daily News advertisers. This active reader 
confidence is the reason why The Daily News sells more goods 
at lower advertising cost per sale than any other medium in 


the Chicago market. 


ls it selling your goods? 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
~ Chicages Ame Mewspaper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — PHILADELPHIA — DETROIT — SAN FRANCISCO 
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briefs. There would be no chance 
to establish a human contact. 

Contacts with salesmen 
mighty important, but: 

(2) Are they worth the time that is 
spent on them? 

Let me analyze my time over a 
given period. The analysis shows 
that on the average my time is 
spent as follows: 

5 8/10 hours a week—correspon- 


are 


ence 
2 1/10 hours a week—reports to 
superiors and summaries 
from subordinates 
1 8/10 hours a week—conference 
with executives and shop 
foremen 
9/10 hours a week—outside con- 
tacts with venders’ plants 
8 7/10 hours a week—office rou- 
tine and supervision 
22 4/10 hours a week—salesmen’s 
interviews 
So it may be seen that I spend 
one-half my time on salesmen while 
an assistant may spend an even 
greater proportion of his. I will 
never admit, however, that sales- 
men are one-half my job or that 
they are important enough to take 
one-half my time. So I am spend- 
ing too much time with salesmen. 
I don’t think my case is an excep- 
tion either. Interviews are, of 
course, important, but I doubt that 
they are as important as the time 
spent on them would indicate. 


(3) Are there specific spots where 
excess time is being spent on 
these sales contacts? 

(a) I once took fifty consecutive 
sales calls and classified them. Mv 
judgment (which may be faulty) 
classified them as follows: twenty- 
eight justified ; three no justification ; 
nineteen justified but too frequent. 
Most of the salesmen whose calls 
fell in the last classification were 
merely order-takers; they come to 
save stamps. It is a fair assump- 
tion that the number of sales calls 
could be cut down by nearly 50 
oy cent without any loss of sales 

y vendor companies. 

Yb) Another analysis showed 
that twenty-seven calls were too 
long. Overdue emphasis on the 
social aspects of what should be a 
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purely business » Nat- 
ural volubility, ot ioe 
the part of the isienae, iad 
listed as chief contributors 
unnecessary length of many sales 
calls. Too few salesmen are suffi- 
ciently prepared with a definite 
message, and consequently much 
time must be wasted in a polite 
attempt to find an opening for the 
opportunist, In this analysis I 
found three interviews were too 
short. One salesman, for instance, 
wouldn’t take time to see the plant 
engineer, as I suggested he should, 
because he was anxious to make 
two more calls before lunch. 

The remaining twenty were of 
reasonable length. They were suffi- 
ciently long to be courteous and 
worth while. 

The ones which were too long 
were approximately twice too long. 


(4) Can the blame for this wasted 
time be placed? 

The P.A. is partly to blame. 
“No man shall go away without a 
fair hearing” is a policy which is 
entirely proper but which lays it- 
self open to abuse. 

Possibly the worst practice on 
the part of the purchasing agent 
from the angle of time wasting is 
indefiniteness of statement. It may 
seem harsh to tell the salesman 
that he has no chance and that he 
is wasting his time. It may seem 
easier to say “Not this time” or 
“Not just now” rather than a defi- 
nite “no.” The result, of course, 
is to raise false hopes and encour- 
age more useless calling. Do not 
misunderstand me, this is not an 
argument in favor of the hard- 
boiled quality. I believe in friend- 
ship and courtesy, and I want to 
keep this job as human as it can 
be kept. But after all, it is the 
company’s money that is being 
spent on these calls, and the com- 
pany is entitled to value received. 

The sales manager and the sales- 
man must take their share of the 
blame, however. From the point of 
view of the expense of the call, 
they have a larger stake than the 
purchasing agent has. It should 
be to their definite interest to ¢s- 
tablish as high a ratio of efficiency 
as possible in calling, and that 
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means the most potential sales to 

the dollar of traveling expense. 

Useless and unduly prolonged in- 

terviews are a waste of selling 

expense, 

(5) What are we going to do about 
all this? 


(a) Here are a few of the things 
which I, for one, am not going to 
do: 

1. I am not going to set up speci- 
fied hours for sales interviews. It 
is an unfair arrangement compel- 
ling exceptions that often | to 
injustice, or an arbitrary enforce- 
ment that sacrifices good-will. 

2. I am not going to shut myself 
up and refuse to see salesmen. This 
procedure would be unfair to the 
salesmen, to my company, and to 
myself. 

3.I am not going to handle 
salesmen on a so-called “produc- 
tion” basis, by turning them in and 
out as fast as I can, regardless of 
the merit of their stories. 

4. I am not going to hand out 
cards stating how many calls each 
man is entitled to in a year. This 
assumes an ommniscience I do not 
claim, and a gift of foresight no 
P.A, should profess to possess. 

5. I am not going to put a limit 
of sO many minutes to a call. This 
for the same reasons as govern 
No. 4. 

6. I am not going to keep ex- 
haustive records and write vendors 
in an effort to control their rout- 
ing of salesmen. Anyone can spend 
more money keeping records than 
the records are worth, and after 
all, the sales manager is the one 
to ‘analyze the value of the calls. 

(b) These are a few of the 
things I am going to try to do: 

1. I will try to practice 100 per 
cent frankness with salesmen. That 
means that I won't “kid them 


a 


Sets Advertising Budget 

The advertising budget of The Ever- 
green Playground Association was tenta- 
tively set by the 


Cities 

are Seattle, a Portland, Baling 
ham and two Canadian cities, Victoria 

and Vancouver. 
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along.” If we don’t use their prod- 
ucts I will tell them so and tell 
them why. I will be brutally frank 
if necessary. I will not encourage 
unnecessary calling 
2. I will ask for their friendly 
i tion in . eg 
a caeanit 1s ing too often, 
will, say ‘something like this: 
ee I haven't time to see 
you on.otten, bet I'd be glad to see 
es er really feel that 
your is justified—perhaps once 
a month instead of once a week.” 
I know they will appreciate that 
attitude—with certain exceptions. 

3. I will refuse to pores prac- 
tices that ee frequent 
interviews. I shall try to _discour- 
age the continuous revision of 
quotations, for instance. 

4. I will restrain my own volu- 
bility and discourage in a courteous 
= the purely social aspects of the 
call. 


Pw rene a to be about 
a t purchasi 

do legitimately towa rd 7a wie. 
tion of this particular problem. The 
rest lies with the vendor, his sales 
manager, and the salesman him- 
self. Many of them are giving 
serious consideration now to their 
sales expense, and the results they 
are obtaining from it. If they, too, 
will — mg problems with 
ee ‘ for = ~ 
ment, or the pu o 

tHully. re- 


poy ent, I respect 
wont, that Guey conmier the per 


po Be agent as falling in the 
category of “humans”), then. the 
solution is:within sight. Certainly 
no arbitrary assumption on .the; 
part of either the buyer or the 
seller that his time and ‘his alone: 
is of yalue can contribute anything 
to the discussion, The answer, like 
that to most human problems, lies 
in mutual consideration, 


+ 


Stewart-Warner Appoints 

The Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Hays MacFarland 
& Company, advertising agency of that 

le the advertising of f Sue 

art- Warner peeeeets and a 2 
vertisi plans for e fo hooming 
refri ate season will be based on a 
completely new line of refrigerators. 
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no Now qOoU 


and in Chicago, you can’t 
do things by halves either 


Half a dam or half a market—each represents a huge waste, 
a gigantic loss of horsepower or manpower. And the big- 
ger the river or city, the bigger the loss. The second big- 
gest city in America in manpower, buying power, electric 
power or any other kind of power is Chicago. Here is the 
largest market in America west of New York. And if you're 
not using the American, you don’t know the half of it! 


What's more, you don’t know the better half. We say 
better half because the American has not only the largest 
evening circulation in town, but it has what is more im- 
portant: the largest concentrated circulation among men 
and women in their 30s and 40s. 


Economists have been telling us for some time that these 
young, active people are earning the bulk of America’s 
income today. Daily, more and more advertisers are real- 
izing the significance of their statements about this all 
important age group. So watch your age limit if you want 
to sell more merchandise. And watch your markets, too, 
if you want increased revenues without waste. With Chi- 
cago, we can offer you the second largest tonnage market 
in America. But if you’re not using the American, you 
don’t know the half of it! 


MERICAN 


ONAL REPRESENTATIVES: HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Redney E. Boone, General Manager 





Enjoins Concert Management 


"TEMPORARY injunctions were 
issued November 23 by Judge 
John C. Knox of the U. S. District 
Court, in New York, restraining 
the Freeman Concert Management 
from interfering with the National 
Broadcasting Company as one 
party and of Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, Inc., as another party, in their 
business relations with the Sher- 
win-Williams Company, client of 
both the agency and the network. 

The court granted the motions 
of NBC and of the agency 
for temporary injunctions, direct- 
ing that orders be submitted for 
signature restraining Freeman from 
claiming or representing any copy- 
right in his plan, from instituting 
or threatening to institute any ac- 
tion against the advertiser and from 
making any false or fraudulent 
claims respecting the rights of the 
various parties. 

The agency asked for damages 
to the amount of $16,000 as the 
potential loss of agency commis- 
sions on time and talent lost by 
the action of the defendant. The 
National Broadcasting Company 
claims damages to the amount of 
$70,000 for the losses incurred 


— 


Combines Program Departments 

Columbia Broadcasting System will on 
January 1, combine its commercial and 
sustaining program departments into a 
single organization. Lawrence W. Low- 
man, vice-president in charge of “Read 
tions, will be the on areoeyees 
of the combined departments. 
Lewis, now in charge of the LF! 
department, will be in charge of pro- 

-building activities with the title of 
Sonate of broadcasts. 
7 7 o 


Has Whitney Furniture 
The W. F. Whitney Furniture Com- 
ny, Boston, Mass., maker of maple 
owhure, has appointed Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as its ver- 
tising agency. 
eee 


Transfers to Cleveland 
Alva M. Griffith has been transferred 
from the New York office of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company to the Cleve- 
land office where he will be in charge 
of copy writing. 
32 


by the actions of the defendant) 

It was claimed by both i 
that the action of the 
Concert Management in an 
advertisement in Variety, OF 
ber 30, and by their subsequent) 
actions, caused the Sherwin-Wil-7 
liams Company to forego.the use” 
of time, talent and other services” 
already prepared for their use in 
a series of broadcasts of “Metro- 
politan Auditions.” The Freeman 
Concert Management claimed the) 


originating within their organiza- 
tion and warned all and sundry 
persons that they would prosecu 
to the full extent of the law for 
any infringement on their rights.) 

It was brought out in the hear-) 
ing that Freeman’s pamphlet, 
which he claimed the copyright, 
was not published until the day that 
Variety carried the story that the” 
Sherwin-Williams Company was” 
going on the air with “Metropolitan 
Auditions” and that the pamphlet 
was not filed in the Copyright 
Office until the following Saturday. 
Counsel for Freeman conceded on 
the argument that the pamphlet 
was not copyrightable. 


+ 


Death of Natt W. a 

Natt yw. ee who 
vice-president an nal 
ager of Batten, ‘New England may 
Orborn, Inc., in 1933, died at Sosorat 
N. H., on November 20. ive in 
alumni affairs of Dartmouth since his © 
aduation from that 3 
usiness manager of 
Alumni Magazine” 

eath. 

o s * 

Mennen Foreign to Maxon 


The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J., 7 
has appointed Maxon, Inc., New York, 
to handle all of its foreign advertisin 
account. Magazines, newspapers @ 
business or throughout foreign coun- 
tries will be used starting December 1. 


Adcrafters to Celebrate 

The Adcraft Club of Detroit = 
celebrate its thirtieth 
December 6. The occasion will be 
civic affair marking the restoration o 
business in Detroit, with ei es , 
of industry making brief addresses. 
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Usual Gains for 


She 


BALTIMORE SUNPAPERS 


in ADVERTISING 


Total Lineage for October, 1935, 
Compared With Total Lineage 
for the Same Month Last Year 


Daily (M&E) 69,550 Lines Gain 
Sunday .... 22,004 Lines Gain 


in CIRCULATION 


Average Net- Paid Circulation 
for October, 1935, Compared 
With That of October, 1934 


6,385 Gain 


“Everything in Baltimore 


Revolves Around The Sun‘’ 
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wait for the ferry: 


Sixty million dollars in steel flung across a river. Fifty million 
dollars to tunnel a speedway beneath it. Why? Because action- 


minded people won’t wait for a ferry. 

They’re America’s won’t-wait market. The active market. The 
Collier’s market. Men and women who think fast, act fast. Whether 
they’re sixteen or sixty, life is a broad road ahead of them—not 
a narrow rut. They are quick to discard out-moded opinions and 
possessions. They want everything new when it’s new. Show 
them a motorcar that’s faster —a golf ball that goes farther —a 
radio that has longer ears—they want it— get it— right now. 

And because Collier’s has caught their spirit and their view- 
point, more than 2,400,000 of these quick-acting, quick-spend- 
ing people (and their families) are avid readers of this great 
national weekly. Collier’s automatically attracts eager, active 
minds, just as it automatically eliminates slow, grooved minds 
from its readership. 

Advertisers getting out of the gepove of yesterday, are finding 
this won’t-wait—this active Collier’s market—a vitalizing in- 
fluence on their sales. Here advertising immediately kindles the 
flame of interest into desire. Collier’s readers see, want, get. And 
Collier’s advertisers get immediate sameday response. Which is 
one way of explaining why Collier’s has had the largest adver- 
tising linage gain of any weekly in the hard-fighting year, 1935. 


Colfier’s 


The /iclive Hlinrhet 


* PUBLISHERS: COLLIER’S * WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION « THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE « THE COUNTRY HOME 
© 1988, The Crowe! Publinhing On 
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WENTY-FOUR months 

ago, Detroit, in the eyes 
of the nation was a mag- 
nificent bubble, “gone bust.” 
Today Detroit is leading the 
rest of the nation out of the 
“bad lands” of the late and 


lamented depression. 





ETROIT IS BACK—the record of things eco- 

nomic within its borders proves that. October 
employment index double that of a year ago .. . 
department store sales up 1844% . . . motor car sales 
up 36% ... building permits increasing 123% . . 
industrial power consumption setting a new all time 
high mark. These are a few indicators. There are 
others. They indicate Detroit's selling possibilities. 


And with Detroit, The Free Press has kept pace in 
progress. Net Paid Weekday Circulation marched 
steadily upward from 203,607 in January to 257,987 
in September. For 10 months The Free Press shows a 
greater gain in general advertising than any other 
Detroit Newspaper. 583,005 inquiries have been re- 
ceived by its editors to date in °35, a jump of 89,000 
over ’34. These, too, are indicators. There are others. 
They point to the sort of opportunity now available 
to sell well and profitably through the only morning 
newspaper in America’s “hottest spot” for business. 


The Detroit Free Press 


1831—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1935 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 














Mass and. Class 


No. 2 of a Series: “A Preface to Advertising” 


By Mark O’Dea 


LAY these magazines before you: 
New Yorker, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Vogue, Farmer's 
Wife, Harper's Bazaar, McCall's, 
Atlantic Monthly, True Story, 
Spur, Country Home. 

Here you have a cross-section of 
the nation—“Class” and “Mass.” 

These particular “class” maga- 
zines have a combined sale of about 
554,567 copies. These “mass” mag- 
azines reach about 9,755,586 homes. 
Here are circulation figures—how 
many readers there are, nobody 
knows, probably double. 

Study first the editorial approach 
—learn why people buy these pub- 
lications. Comense styles in Vogue 
with styles in McCall’s. Compare 
the hunt news in Spur with the 
crop advice in Country Home. 
Compare a_ story in Atlantic 
Monthly with one in True Story. 
See how the New Yorker's weekly 
offering differs from The Saturday 

vening Post's. 

Observe the titles, the pictures— 
how the editors differ in present- 
ing their wares. Some are austere 
—some are emotional, some talk 
up, some talk down. 

Then turn to the ads in each 
publication. Do they follow the 
editor’s analysis of the audience? 
Alas, not altogether. 

Some New Yorker ads are vain 
attempts to out-smart this smart- 
sheet. Some Farmer's Wife ads 
are too Hollywood. Some McCall's 
ads belong in Vogue. Some of The 
Saturday Evening Post ads might 
better be in Atlantic Monthly. 

This evil of running ads not edi- 
torially keyed may be traced to two 
causes: Laziness: The scheduling 
of one piece of copy in a group of 
publications. Ignorance: A Park 
Avenue writer who has never been 
to the hinterland. Largely, this is 
severe criticism and does not apply 
to the general situation. But there 


are sufficient glaring exceptions to 
afford the complaint of extrava- 
gance in misdirecting advertising 
appeal. 

This is a frequent complaint and 
one that should be watched con- 
stantly, starting with the schedule, 
then with the creative man and 
through to insertion. 

Then, too, there must be a con- 
tinuous watch of changing editorial 
policies—advertising must never get 
out of date. Readers are ever 
critical. 

I have observed, as head of a 
large copy department, that the best 
writers were readers—the key men 
and women often pored over a 
wide range of publications. Those 
who sank to mediocrity and passed 
out were the ones who thought 
they were above such research. 
They attempted to live on past 
knowledge. 

I question, too, the selling ability 
of the writer who feels that he has 
a “mission” that he must ' write 
slightly over the heads of his audi- 
ence on the theory that he is “lift- 
ing them out of a rut.” He’s the 
sort of person who will insist that 
a Vogue ad is suitable in Farmer's 
Wife. Or he’s the sort of four- 
square fellow who believes thai 
crudity will not offend in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Advertising—by following the 
editorial direction of the specialized 
publications in which it appears— 
can be made vastly more effective. 

The price is study. No creative 
writer or artist can count himself 
wholly efficient unless he knows 
the atmosphere of media as inti- 
mately as an expert space buyer 
knows its cost and circulation. 

The creative writer has a double 
responsibility ; he must be a sales- 
man, he must be an editor—as both 
he must know his prospects and 
how to talk to them. 








= 





Tue song. of sales, 
the oft-repeated chime of the 
cash register, the customers’ 
eager chorus are preferred by 
most sales-managers to academic 


theories and empty words. 


Hearst newspapers are modern— 
attuned to the times—attuned to 
the emotional and practical needs 


of the world’s greatest news- 


paper audience—attuned to 


the program of the sales-man- 


ager who wants volume-sales. 








Cartons Educate Dealers 


MERCHANDISING lesson 

on every carton is the present 
method used by Peter Paul, Inc., 
for building sales for its candy 
bars and showing dealers how. The 
lesson takes the form of a narra- 
tive cartoon series—the experiences 
of a young man struggling with 
his candy department under the 
tolerant counsel of his wise, gray- 
haired father. How he wrings a 
profit out of sweets is intimately 
related to the position he gives his 
faster-moving merchandise—viz., 
Peter Paul’s two chocolate-cocoa- 
nut specialties, “Mounds” and 
“Dreams.” 

An idea of the general nature 
of the stories can be gleaned from 
the strips’ captions: 

Fast Sellers on Top. 

Timely Suggestion Wins New 
Customer. 

All Is Not Gold That Glitters. 

From Storekeeper to Modern 
Merchandiser. 

Famous Candy Builds 
Trade. 

Son Discovers It Pays to Sell 
Fast Moving Merchandise. 

The Son learns to keep his Fast 
Sellers on Top by placing “Mounds” 
and “Dreams” on the top of the 
counter and seeing them vanish in 
a day. His Timely Suggestion 
Wins New Customer when he sug- 
gests to a perplexed shopper that 


— 


New 


Joint Campaign to Caples 


The joint advertising campaign of the 
New ork Central System, Southern 
Railway System and Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, announcing the new “Florida 
Sunbeam,” modern train from Chicago, 
Detroit and Cleveland to both coasts of 
Florida, will be handled by the New 
York office of The Caples Company. 
Copy breaks November 27, with the ser- 
vice starting January 1. 


Has Latex Fiber Account 


Latex Fibér Industries, Inc., Beaver 
Falls # appointed the Camp- 

bell-Ewald Company of New York, Inc., 
as its advertising agency. This firm 
makes latex-bonded cellulose materials 
for the automotive, shoe, book binding, 
leather goods and other industries. 


she serve “Mounds” and “Dreams” 
chilled and sliced at an afternoon 
bridge. He learns that All Is Not 
Gold That Glitters when a bargain 
lot of little-wanted confections 
dies on his hands. And so on. 

This is, in effect, something 
like a new use of the package 
for a familiar advertising approach. 
Storekeepers have been drilled be- 
fore in the fundamentals of selling 
a product and selling more of it, 
but the use of the carton seems 
particularly nicely decided. The 
carton takes the message to the 
dealer at exactly the time when he 
is most interested in disposing of 
the product, and it can hardly be 
escaped or overlooked. 


+ 


Ice Campaign Plans 


The campaign for the rejuvenation of 
the ice industry, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries, gets 
under way between January 15 and the 
following month. Radio and magazines, 
mostly women’s, will be used. Ali news- 
paper advertising will be handled lo- 
cally from mats furnished to tie in with 
the national campaign 

Funds for the campaign will be raised 
through an assessment of 1 cent a ton 
on ice for-ear icing and 2>cents a ton 
on ice for commercial use. In addition 
six refrigerator manufacturers have con- 
tributed approximately $100,000 to the 


comenien 

National Ice Advertising Com- 

pany, Inc., will handle the national cam- 
ign, the Ice Refrigeration Bureau, al! 

ocal activities, while Donahue & Coe, 

Inc., New York, direct the campaign. 
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Washington D. C. ) Busyness 
Reflected in Hotel Patronage 


WY ace sesers 9 106 hotels with 15,940 rooms, 47 of the 


most modern type, each with more than 100 rooms, 

report hotel population has increased 27% over a year 
ago with 30% increase in revenue from rooms and 23% in 
revenue from restaurants. 


Of course, hotel population is a constantly changing one, 
but the continuous inflow of strangers from all over the country 
makes Washington a specially important point at which to 
launch a national advertising campaign—the fruits of which 
will be harvested far and wide. 


THE STAR, Evening and Sunday, is the PREFERRED 
newspaper of substantial sojourners, even as it is with the 
“home” folks. THE STAR is ALL you need in Washington. 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 


Che Evening a 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
Chleage Oftes 


DAN A. A: CARROLL WASHINGTON, D. C. ture 
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TRIUMVIRATE OF 
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Dividend Enclosures 


How the Advertiser, Sending Welcome Message to Stockholders, 
May Utilize Unusual Selling Opportunity 


By Andrew M. Howe 


HEN a stockholder receives 

a dividend check he is usually 
pleased. Therefore, any message 
that may be enclosed with the 
check has a good chance not of 
only being read but believed and 
even acted upon. 

An increasingly large number of 
companies, alert to the possibilities, 
are taking advantage of this op- 
portunity and are enclosing attrac- 
tive folders, informative letters and 
useful blotters, all carrying some 
sort of message. 

Broadly, a company can use divi- 
dend enclosures to: 

1. Advertise company products. 

2. Describe company activities. 

3. Discuss political and economic 
developments. 

The Eastman Kodak Company 
recently used a folder containing 
photographs of five different 
Kodaks, with descriptions and 
prices. One page was devoted to 
text, forecasting increased retail 
trade at Christmas-time and in- 
forming stockholders that in antici- 
pation of the crystallization of this 
cheering news, “Your company 
stands ready with the finest and 
most complete range of fall and 
Christmas merchandise it has ever 
been its privilege to present.” A 
Kodak, it is suggested, makes an 
excellent gift. An interesting note 
on the company’s advertising is in- 
cluded: “In the periodicals of na- 
tional circulation, in the daily news- 
papers of scores of the largest 
cities, Kodak advertising will carry 
its ‘Give a Kodak’ message into 
substantially every American home, 
to bring to your company a full 
measure of the 1935 Christmas dol- 
lars to be spent.” 

It is not unusual for advertisers 
to enclose regular consumer book- 
lets and leaflets with dividend 


checks. The Scott Paper Company 
has done this. On one of these 
leaflets, in space ordinarily reserved 
for the dealer’s imprint, Scott has 
printed the following message: 
“ScotTissues are sold by leading 
grocery, drug and department 
stores. Anything you may do to 
increase the use of Scott products 
will definitely aid in the further 
development of your company’s 
business. Thank you.” 

The Texas Company sent stock- 
holders the same folder on the win- 
ter care of cars that was distributed 
to car owners in other ways. 


Gift Boxes Sent at 
Christmas 


Just before Christmas, quite a 
few companies distribute samples 
of their products among stock- 
holders by means of special moder- 
ately priced gift boxes. Among the 
organizations using that method 
this year are General Foods and 
Armour. The 1935 General Foods 
box contains twenty-four products, 
forty-nine items in all. The box 
costs the stockholder $2.75, de- 
livered, for $5 worth of merchan- 
dise. 

The Armour folder describes the 
gift chest of Lux toiletries and also 
carries a large picture in color. 
The back of the folder is a coupon 
for the necessary shipping infor- 
mation. The stockholder is asked 
to mail his order for the gift chest 
to the nearest branch or plant. 

The Borg-Warner Corporation 
prepared a special folder for its 
stockholders, in which all of the 
Norge products were pictured and 
described. There also was a special 
letter included, from Howard E. 
Blood, president of the Norge di- 
vision, telling about the growth and 
quality of the company’s line. 
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Four times a year the stockhold- 
ers of the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation receive, along with 
their dividends, colorful, interesting 
little folders, discussing the vari- 
ous products, Many of these are 
not consumer items, but the com- 
pany believes the stockholder has 
a right to know something about 
them and may indirectly influence 
sales. 

In the case of Eveready prod- 
ucts, the folders do a good selling 
job. The most recent one was de- 
voted to Eveready Prestone and 
announced a reduced price. 

Standard Brands stockholders re- 
ceive a great deal of information, 
along with dividend checks, about 
company activities. These almost 
always have a bearing on product 
improvement and thus indirectly 
are sales messages. Included are 
special messages on the products 
themselves and the advertising that 
is being done for them. 

The advertising that a company 
does is of interest to the stock- 
holder. Most companies are proud 
of the job that they are doing along 
these lines and they want the share- 
holders to know something about 
it. Standard Brands has devoted 
considerable attention in dividend 
enclosures to its radio programs, as 
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well as other forms of advertising. 
It has reproduced some of the 
national advertisements in these 


enclosures. 

The Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia reproduces posters in its 
dividend enclosures. These adver- 
tise its products. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet devoted 
an entire enclosure, recently, to its 
European travel contest that was 
advertised so widely. It showed 
pictures of the winners and dis- 
cussed the sales results of the con- 
test. The judges’ pictures were 
also included along with a descrip- 
tion of the pains that were taken 
to be scrupulously fair in the 
judging. 

Among the smaller companies, 
the Clorox Chemical Company has 
been setting a worthy example in 
the promotion of its national ad- 
vertising to stockholders. Repro- 
ductions of magazine and newspa- 
per advertisements frequently are 
included with dividends. Just re- 
cently trade broadsides were en- 
closed, with a note printed on 
the bottom explaining that, “This 
advertising broadside is an example 
of the sales promotion literature 
that is sent to grocery jobbers and 
chain-store organizations through- 
out the country. Your co-opera- 


The most noticeable improvement in some recent dividend 
enclosures is in their appearance 
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product in action. 
To any 21* sales managers, we say: 
“Spend a day with us — 
“Let's ring your customers’ doorbells. Track down THIS WEEK and other 
gazines. Demonstrate how THIS WEEK gives 3 to 5 times the coverage 
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tion in spreading the Clorox story 
is always appreciated.” 

The broadside carried reproduc- 
tions of magazine advertisements 
and display pieces. 

The National Sugar Refining 
Company of New Jersey has, on a 
number of occasions, referred to 
the advertising that it is doing for 
Jack Frost sugar. Once it even 
patted its advertising agency on the 
back in a dividend enclosure. This 
company does an excellent job of 
explaining its advertising to its 
stockholders. Here is a quotation 
from a recent folder: 


It’s not the amount of Jack Frost 
sugars that is made—it’s the amount 
of Jack Frost sugars that is sold. 
That’s why your company, through 
judicious advertising and selling 
methods, does everything in its 
power to spread the story of Jack 
Frost Sugars’ high quality, purity 
and wholesomeness. 


The discussion of political and 
economic developments in dividend 
enclosures and annual reports has 
become a common practice. It is a 
natural development of the times. 
Many prominent companies fol- 
low this plan—including General 
Motors, National Dairy Products, 
certain utility companies and others. 

In a circular devoted to the 
“Public Debt and Taxation” the 
president of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation explains the 
reasons for sending such a mes- 
sage. “A board of directors’ re- 
sponsibility to stockholders,” he 
said, “has always consisted of con- 
ducting a corporation’s affairs in a 
financially sound, economical man- 
ner so as to maintain the earning 
capacity of the property. Recent 
experience indicates that these re- 
sponsibilities are no longer all- 
inclusive. Because of increasing 
governmental supervision and regu- 
lation of industry, it has become 
necessary for corporate manage- 
ment to call stockholders’ attention 
to political as well as economic 
developments.” 

The management of the Standard 
Oil Company of California also 
feels that “it is its duty to you, the 
owners of this company, to bring to 
your attention the importance to 
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your investment of the ever-rising 
tide of taxation; and particularly 
to a trend toward a new form of 
taxation which has been proposed 
in Washington.” This was done by 
means of a two Sage letter, signed 
by the president, R. Kingsbury, 

Copies of speeches on timely 
topics, made by company execu- 
tives or leaders in an industry, are 
frequently distributed along with 
dividend checks. Most of these 
talks are devoted to current eco- 
nomic and political problems. The 
chances are there will be an increase 
in this kind of material during the 
coming year. The Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation stock- 
holders received a pamphlet con- 
taining a speech delivered by the 
company’s president, Wendell L. 
Willkie, on “The New Fear.” 

General Motors stockholders re- 
ceived a copy of an address made 
by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., on “In- 
dustry’s Stake in World Trade.” 

The one hundred and twenty- 
third consecutive dividend on the 
preferred stock of the American 
Tobacco Company was accom- 
panied by a blotter on which the 
payment was announced. The ad- 
vertising slogan being used so 
widely at that time was also writ- 
ten on the blotter—“I’m your best 
friend. I am your Lucky Strike.” 

Another blotter (quite a few 
companies are sending these useful 
enclosures) was mailed by the 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company. On it was printed 
a message from the president, 
George G. Bulkley, explaining that 
the company is pioneering with the 
comprehensive automobile insur- 
ance policy. 

The most noticeable improve- 
ment in dividend enclosures this 
year is in their appearance. They 
are being carefully prepared, they 
are printed on good stock and color 
is being used liberally. They are, 
in short, advertising messages to- 
day. The hand of the advertising 
department is apparent. The trea- 
surer may furnish some of the 
information, as he always does, but 
more and more companies recog- 
nize the fact that his department 1s 
not the one to decide how this 
information shall be presented. 





THE CASE 
against 
ROOSEVELT... 


THERE will be two candidates in the fall of 
1936 for the presidency and both of them will 
be named Franklin Delano Roosevelt. One will 
be the Franklin Delano Roosevelt the Democrats 
will vote for. The other will be the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt the Republicans will vote 
against. Which makes the only realistic political 
question: Is the negative side strong enough to 
defeat Roosevelt? 

In its December issue FORTUNE presents a 
carefully weighed study of the case against 
Roosevelt, written in FoRTUNE’s penetrating 
manner. Not a dope sheet, with no prejudiced 
axe grinding, this article demonstrates how the 
intensely personal dislike for Roosevelt among 
business men springs from the personal character 
of his administration, and the inherent American 


objection to a government of men, not of laws. 
This analysis is essential reading for both pro 





and anti- Roosevelt factions, for every business T 
and advertising man who would be politically 
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Third Fair Trade Decision 


FO the second time this month, 
the New York Fair Trade Law 
was declared unconstitutional in a 
decision handed down Monday by 
Supreme Court Justice Samuel I. 
Rosenman in a suit brought by 
Coty, Inc., against Hearn Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc. 

A similar decision was handed 
down by Supreme Court Justice 
Frederick P. Close last week, while 
earlier in the month Supreme 
Court Justice Brennan in Brook- 
lyn upheld the law. 

In his opinion Justice Rosenman 
said : 

“No authority can be found 
where either the New York or Fed- 
eral Courts have upheld the con- 
stitutionality of a statute regulating 
the price of ordinary commodities 
generally sold by ordinary busi- 
nesses,” but “there are a multitude 
of cases in our own courts and in 
the Federal Courts invalidating 
State statutes purporting to regu- 
late the prices of such commodi- 
ties.” 

The opinion continued : 

“An analysis of this statute dis- 
closes several startling features 
so arbitrary and discriminatory in 
effect that the statute cannot be 
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Fistere with “Ladies’ Home Journal” 

John Cushman Fistere has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal in charge of architecture 
and building. He has m associate 
editor of the Architectural Forum for 
the last five years. Before that he was 
with Building Age and Building Mate- 
rial Marketing. 
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Name Rooney 

The Simplex Vending Machines Com- 
pany, Inc., Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
Simplex Vendors, and ‘The Premier Cone 
Baking Company, also of that city, maker 
of ice cream cones, have appointed The 
Alfred Rooney Company, i. .» Cleve- 
land, as their advertising agency. 

. 7 . 


Halsted Convalescing 
Herman G. Halsted, viesorosifent, 
Paul Block and Associates, publishers 
Tepresentatives, is convalescing from a 
= appendix at the Flower Hos- 
a Goes. He will be there for 
er fortnigh t. 


sustained insofar as it applies to 
retailers who have not signed price 
maintenance agreements. 

“No official State body is set up 
to fix prices. It is left to private 
individuals, producers, to deter- 
mine, firstly, whether prices should 
be fixed and, secondly, at what 
level. No outsider, who may be 
ultimately bound by the determina- 
tion, is permitted an opportunity to 
be heard on either question. 

“The retailer, who is going to 
be restricted in the conduct of his 
own business by the conclusion 
reached, is not allowed to present 
his views as to the reasonableness 
of the price or indeed as to the 
necessity for fixing any price. The 
consumer, who must bear the bur- 
den of the increased price, has no 
opportunity to be heard before the 
prices are fixed. No machinery is 
provided for judicial or adminis- 
trative review of any of the acts 
of producers and retailers in fixing 
prices, 

“Before prices are fixed for any 
commodity, there is no finding by 
any legislative or administrative 
body that price fixing is necessary. 
That question is left to the indi- 
vidual whim of each producer.” 
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Death of R. S. McCormick 


Robert S. McCormick, associated with 
the space selling field at Chicago for 
more than thirty years iL. at that city 
last week, a sixty- For the last 
twenty-five years he had been with the 
John Cullen Com 4a and te prede- 
cessor, the Robert Company. 
Prior to that he was with McCare and 
Modern Priscilla. 
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Crown Spirits Appoint 

a Spirits Company, Chicago, has 

inted the Malcolm-Howard Adver- 
or Agency, of that city, to direct = 
advertising account. Use of newspa’ 
in the Middle West, South and Far est 
is contemplated. 
eee 


Chapman Promoted by G-E 
G. J.. <oomen, assistant manager of 
3 8 .. — department, Gen- 


A eveland, has 
specialty ap- 
ion, with Seodquarter 
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Outdoor Looks Up 


Four Notable Moves for Increased Efficiency Are Made at 
Association’s Annual Convention 


FOUR moves toward rendering 
outdoor advertising service more 
efficient and effective were taken at 
last week’s convention of the Out- 
door Advertising Association of 
America at New Orleans. This 
was the organization’s forty-fifth 
annual meeting, 

Item one was an action to in- 
clude a method of determination of 
coverage and space position values 
as a part of the program of the 
Trafic Audit Bureau. 

As originally designated, the 
work of the Bureau has been con- 
cerned chiefly with the evaluation 
of outdoor circulation. It is now 
proposed to augment these findings 
by setting up a yardstick of what 
constitutes complete coverage of 
the trafic flow for a given area, 
poster advertising being a coverage 
medium that is sold in showings 
rather than single units. A for- 
mula will be sought whereby traffic 
arteries may be zoned in such a 
way that maximum exposure of 
the advertising message to the net 
circulation in the market will be 
possible. 

The second item was the develop- 
ment of a service guarantee plan, 
as described to the convention by 
B. W. Robbins, president of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany. Under this plan the State 
association assumes the responsi- 
bility for carrying out all service 
obligations agreed upon by an in- 
dividual operating company in a 
contract with an advertiser. A 
committee of the State group in- 
vestigates any complaint of non- 
performance that may arise, brings 
it to the attention of the operator 
concerned and, in the event of the 
latter’s failure to make restitution, 
carries out the service obligation 
itself, 

This 


set-up, it is believed, will 
act as a sort of insurance protec- 
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in the proper service of outdoor 
advertising as a whole may be 
militated against by the poor ser- 
vice of another. The plan was 
inaugurated in May of this year by 
the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of Illinois and, as a result of 
the discussions of its success at the 
convention, a number of the other 
State associations have pledged 
themselves to a similar activity. 

Item three was the extension of 
regional representation, or associa- 
tion field service, to be on a nation- 
wide basis. A year ago the asso- 
ciation divided the country up into 
thirteen regions and put field men 
into two test regions as a tryout. 
The function of these field men is 
to help local operators with their 
sales and service problems. 

So successfully did this work 
out, both to the interest of the 
local advertising and toward bet- 
tering the service to advertisers, 
that it was voted to put the program 
into effect in all regions. A budget 
item by take care of the cost was 
set wu 


The fourth action was in the 





Beginning the Subject of That Psychological 
Change Which Has Already Reached 
Through to Six Million American Families 


The mind of man is a strange thing to conjure with. It can go 
along for untold centuries without the slightest varying degree of 
its wants and habits, until suddenly something touches that com- 
paratively small area in the brain called the imagination. And 
when that is once touched, almost before you realize it a whole 
new human being has been created. 

Those of us who find an interest in the study of groups and 
peoples have been analyzing these psychological changes in the 
American people foranumberof years. But whatwe failed to note 
was that there was an error in our own analysis. We had assumed 
that if you gave a great mass of people more money to buy things 
with, they would immediately buy the things you had for sale. 

Yet we knew that innumerable tribes all over the world have 
gone on for centuries without the addition of a single new desire, 
in spite of the fact that civilization had quite often provided them 
plentifully with the means. 


xkeKkk*k 


It was Macfadden who discovered the fact that money alone 
does not make any constructive change in the wants and desires 
of people. 

And again it was Macfadden who first applied that missing fac- 
tor that had been left out of the original calculations of manufac- 
turing America. That factor was that the first step in any cultural 
development is “intercommunication between peoples by signs 
and symbols.” In other words, just simply “the reading habit.” 
It isn’t until people begin to read and, through their reading, find 
a new world opening up to them that they begin to develop any 
appreciable amount of new wants and desires. 

This, of course, is something everybody should have known 
when the plan for a great mass market was being developed. But 
even many of us who knew and understood this fact looked upon 
it only in the light of social anthropology—something to be dis- 
cussed abstractly in the odd moments of a highbrow evening with 
a dusty professor who had been brought in for scenery. 

It never occurred to us that it was equally applicable to our 
own day. kx*kx«r 

Here in America were enormous masses of people of native 
intelligence to whom manufacturing America was giving more 
money than these people had ever had before. A potential market 
of tremendous size, and yet no market. And, even with these 
masses considered just as people, no way of reaching them. 

It was Macfadden alone who first discovered a way through to 
this great mass of people, a way of making readers of them first, 
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and, through their reading, of creating a whole new set of wants 
and desires amongst them. 

Macfadden’s first discovery was revealed to him by the people 
themselves. That discovery was that a whole new layer of Ameri- 
can people were ready and wanted to take their first step in 
communication, were really eager to begin “the reading habit.” 


The quick analysis of that discovery and the immediate devel- 
opment of that field followed. Within a period of ten years a 
single Macfadden publication had built up a voluntary* circula- 
tion far surpassing the voluntary circulation of magazines that 
had been in the field for half a century. 

And for the first time a certain large sector of that great mass 
market, which manufacturing America had been striving to 
develop, had become articulate. For the first time this great new 
mass of people had had the imagination centers of their brains 
stirred to where new worlds were opened up to them, and there- 
fore had acquired a whole new set of wants and desires that they 
were eager to satisfy. 

And, what is most important of all, for the first time manufac- 
turing America was able to reach through to—and communicate 


with—this new mdss. * * * * * 


When the first great Macfadden magazine along this line— 
True Story—had prepared the minds and made fertile the market 
of this first big mass sector of new readers, manufacturers began 
pouring their advertising into that magazine by millions of 
dollars. And it did not take them long to discover that here was 
the first substantial mass market they had ever known. 


Meanwhile, other Macfadden publications, on the basis of that 
discovery, began to follow in orderly succession and to open up 
new sectors of that vast field. Their circulations increased by 
hundreds of thousands until today Macfadden publications have 
the largest voluntary magazine circulation in the world. 


This circulation—six million strong—has scarcely taken a 
single subscriber from any other magazine, nor does it seemingly 
duplicate itself to any appreciable extent. It is all new, in a new 
field in which six million people have become articulate, have 
acquired a new set of wants and desires, have finally been 
cultivated into the new mass market which manufacturing 
America has so long been striving for. 

The Macfadden technique, by which this has been accomplished, will 
appear somewhat later. It should prove interesting. Because the subject 
of any technique by which six million voluntary sales of any commodity 
can be maintained time after time and increased constantly is certainly 
a subject worthy of review. 


“Voluntary circulation is the ber of copies of a magazine that people will buy, 
issue by issue, if left to their own devices. 














r:. the past ten years 


Macfadden’s premium 
priced women’s magazine 
True Story has had the 
greatest voluntary demand 
of any magazine in the 
world—and at a retail price 
of 15¢ a copy which is 
50% greater than most 


other women’s magazines. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 
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direction of eliminating confusion 
resulting from lack of uniform 
procedure in instances of rate 
changes. A resolution was adopted 
which provides that notices of re- 
visions in rates or discounts must 
be filed six months and fifteen days 
in advance of the date when the 
change is to become effective. This 
gives the advertiser a full six 
months’ advance notice. 

The work of the Traffic Audit 
Bureau was discussed by Dr. Miller 
McClintock, director of the Bu- 
reau. The circulation of more than 
50 per cent of the country’s out- 
door advertising facilities has now 
been audited. 

John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, talked on the value 
of the organized activities of the 
outdoor industry to the advertising 
agency field. Others who spoke in- 
cluded Turner Jones, vice-pres- 
ident, Coca-Cola Company; Robert 
H. Crooker, vice-president, Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company ; Joe M. Daw- 


son, vice-president, Tracy-Locke- 


and Clifford L. 


Dawson, Inc., 
Fitzgerald 


Fitzgerald, president 
Advertising Agency. 
Good spirits dominated the con- 
vention, delegates feeling very 
much encouraged over business 
prospects. The exhibits of educa- 
tional and promotional material 
held in connection with the meeting 


+ 
Accident and Health Campaign 


A national advertising campaign has 
been started by a group of accident and 
health insurance companies to acquaint 
the public with the benefits of that type 
of insurance. E. Rickerd Advertising 
Agency, Detroit, will handle the entire 
program. It is gianed to make Health 
and Accident eek, April 20-25, an 
annual event. Window displays, posters, 
booklets, local radio programs, | 
door tie-ups, insurance business pavers, 
newspapers and direct mail will be u 


Forms Canadian Agency 


James Baxter, who recentl 
as senior vice-president of 
Baxter 
agency, 
tising Agency, Ltd., with offices at 92 
Adelaiie Street, West, Toronto, and at 

1405 Peel Street, Montreal. Mr. Baxter 
is president and managing director of 
the new business. 
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were regarded as excelling all pre- 
vious convention displays of this 
kind. 

To the presidency of the asso- 
ciation for the coming year the 
board of directors elected W. Rex 
Bell, head of the Three B Com- 
pany, a Haute, Ind. He suc- 
ceeds om W. Kleiser, of the 
Foster & Kleiser Company, who 
completed his fifth term in the 
office this year. 

The new president appointed 
these officers to his administration : 
vice-president, business development 
division, Rube Robinson, Ohio 
Valley Advertising Corporation, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; vice-president, 
poster a development division, 
Harry O’Mealia, O’Mealia 
Outdoor Advertising Company, 
Jersey City, N. J.; vice-president, 
painted display plant development 
division, John P. Baird, John P. 
Baird Company, Little Rock, Ark.; 
vice-president, legal and legislative 
division, J. B. Stewart, Dixon & 
Stewart, Clinton, Iowa; vice-pres- 
ident, industrial relations division, 
Myles Standish, Standish-Barnes 
Company, Providence, R. I.; trea- 
surer, W. M. Sauvage, W. M. 
Sauvage Advertising System, Al- 
ton, IIl. 

H. E. Fisk continues as general 
manager and D. Daigneau as 
secretary. E. Allen Frost, "Taisen. 
remains as national counsel. 

+ 
enor Heads World’s Fair 
Title SS SS, yt ~ 
New York, has been elected president of 
the World’s Fair -orpecetion, of that 
~ The corporation will finance and 
te the 1939 World's K . at New 

York. Harvey D. Gi president of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, has 
been made chairman of the finance com- 
mittee with plenary powers. An execu- 
tive committee of the board of directors 
is made up of Mr. McAneny as chair- 
man, Edward C. Blum, r. Gibson, 
Percy S. Straus, Grover A. Whalen, and 
Matthew Woll 


With Brooke, Smith & French 
Dave Elman, recently with Marschalk 
& Pratt, Inc., New York, has joined 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., as direc- 
tor of radio relations. He will be in 


troit 
agency, with headquarters at the latter. 





Macy-Doubleday Case Not 
Fair Test 


With several States already having price maintenance 
laws and a number of other States ready to consider them 
at the next meetings of their Legislatures, the subject 
has suddenly grown into one of national interest. Mr. 
Ingersoll, = 5 has long been identified with the fight for 
so-called fair trade laws, in this article gives his views of 
the Doubleday, Doran-Macy case which was brought to 
test the constitutionality of the Feld-Crawford Act in New 
York. He sees the implications of the case, of course, 
from the point of view of the supporters of the Act. The 
case, decided by the first court in Macy’s favor, as noted 
in Printers’ INK of November 21, has been appealed. 


By William H. Ingersoll 


HAT is behind the mystify- 

ing “co-operative” suit of 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. against 
R. H. Macy & Co. to test the con- 
stitutionality of the New York Fair 
Trade Law, the Feld-Crawford 
Act, authorizing intra-State price- 
maintenance contracts? 

Somewhat like a bomb fell the 
announcement of this case among 
the book trade and other interests 
concerned with re-sale price stand- 
ardization, on account of its pecu- 
liar surface aspects. It is evidently 
intended to be so handled as to 
expedite its way through the courts 
in the-hope of making it the first to 
reach the United States Supreme 
Court and thus be made the test 
of the New York act and in effect 
of similar acts which have been 
passed in ten States having a total 
population of nearly 50,000,000 and 
in which over half the nation’s 
business is done. 

To outward appearances, here is 
a house which is not numbered 
among the many having a previous 
record of active interest in price- 
maintenance litigation and fair 
trade legislation, entering into 
stipulations with Macy & 
Co., the most avowed and legally 
experienced enemy of this move- 
ment, to snatch a verdict in the 
highest court, ahead of all those 
who have labored for twenty years 
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past, to create a sentiment favor- 
able to this cause and who have 
had much practical experience in 
litigating its issues. 

When the features which give 
this proceeding such an unusual 
appearance on its face, are taken 
into consideration, it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine one better calcu- 
lated to cause apprehension among 
those who have the survival of 
price maintainance at heart. Note 
some of these particulars. 

The parties to this suit have 
agreed between themselves upon a 
set of facts to be presented for 
decision by the court. It is not 
the usual case in which evidence is 
offered and witnesses introduced. 
Instead, the litigants have entered 
into mutually accepted stipulations 
as to the facts, in lieu of the regu- 
lar trial and evidence. Thus they 
circumvent the ordinary process 
and stand to reach the highest 
court on appeal ahead, for ex- 
ample, of the cases which have 
been under litigation in California 
for a year or two. 

The stipulations agreed upon 
practically limit the issue to be pre- 
sented to the court, to the question 
of whether or not a State legisla- 
ture has the constitutional right to 
enact such legislation. They ex- 
clude submission of evidence as to 
the economic merits upon which the 
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legislation is founded and which 
was the consideration justifying its 
enactment in the mind of the 
legislature. 

Under the facts stipulated, 
Macy’s admits cutting prices on 
certain of Doubleday’s books and 
doing it with knowledge that under 
the Feld-Crawford Act Doubleday 
has established a re-sale price by 
contract with certain retail book- 
sellers, which under this law is in- 
tended to make these prices binding 
upon all dealers in the State 
whether they have signed the con- 
tract or not. 

Macy’s further admits under the 
stipulations that this cutting in- 
jures the plaintiffs. But this is far 
from admitting that other dealers 
throughout the State are injured, 
that book-sellers are driven to the 
wall, smaller towns deprived of 
book stores, local business diverted 
to the cities and opportunity 
throttled for the young at home; 
nor does it admit that price cutting 
on well-known leaders misleads the 
public into supposing that all goods 
sold in such stores are similarly 
underpriced, causing people mis- 
takenly to transfer their patronage 
extensively, to the detriment of the 
general welfare. : 


Economic and Social 
Aspect Excluded 


The court in other words is 
asked to pass upon the right of 
the legislature to enact this Fair 
Trade Law without the benefit of 
evidence as to the social and eco- 
nomic wisdom and necessity under- 
lying it or the public consequences 
of overruling it. 

Macy’s contends in substance 
that the Legislature is without 
power to make a law authorizing 
producers to set the re-sale price on 
merchandise which Macy’s has 
bought and which is Macy’s prop- 
erty, particularly if they have not 
agreed to re-sell it at the produc- 
er’s prices. Ordinarily and in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary 
they would be right. Constitution- 
ally the Legislature is not em- 
powered to interfere with one’s 
rights in his own property except 
when it can be shown to be neces- 
sary to the general welfare to do 
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so. And in this case the stipula- 
tions agreed upon exclude the sub- 
mission of evidence that such ex- 
ceptional conditions prevail. 

This makes of the case a narrow 
legal technicality which may de- 
light the lawyers but looks perilous 
to the business interests of the 
country and to the interests of the 
general public. 

Now the disturbing thing about 
the whole matter is that this legal- 
istic treatment is precisely what has 
been at the root of all the troubles 
that have beset the price mainte- 
nance cause throughout its long liti- 
gation. Certain lawyers, enamoured 
of legalism and the fine points of 
legal theory, have muffed case after 
case by failing to present the real 
issue to the courts. Too confident 
of their fine-spun ideas and without 
any adequate understanding of the 
true business equities involved or 
of the deep running economic and 
social questions at stake, they have 
dismissed the suggestion of inform- 
ing themselves broadly or of col- 
lecting the evidence of something 
that is gnawing at the vitals of 
our economic system and is foster- 
ing the tendency to a concentration 
of business that threatens the whole 
institution of private property and 
economic individualism. 

Relying almost wholly upon read- 
ing past decisions of the courts and 
upon the precedents established, 
our lawyers have tried to devise 
hair-splitting distinctions to get 
around the earlier rulings. 

Thus in the case of Miles vs. 
Parks, the case that laid the foun- 
dation of our difficulties in 1911, it 
was argued that a secret formula 
gave the same rights as a patent 
because each was a legal monopoly 
and a monopoly could rightfully 
fix prices. In Bobbs-Merrill vs. 
Straus, the book case, it was con- 
tended that a copyright gave a 
similar monopoly with similar 
powers. Then in the case of 
Bauer vs. O’Donnell, the so-called 
“Sanatogan” case, it was contended 
that to cut the prices of a patented 
article was an infringement of the 
patent. 

Such contentions characterize the 
whole line of disastrous cases by 
which price-maintenance was out- 
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lawed. And in not a single case 
was the true issue presented for 
consideration of a court. 

Nobody really thinks that it is 
infringement of a patent to cut a 
price, or infringement of a copy- 
right or impairment of a secret 
formula. These are pretexts and 
so long as we keep on going to the 
courts for their opinions without 
giving our real reasons, we cannot 
expect the courts to uphold pleas 
that have not been substantiated 
with sound argument and evidence. 

Having been bested in the courts, 
not on the merit of our case but 
on the lack of merit in our argu- 
ment, in the absence of specific law 
on the subject, we have succeeded 
after years of effort in securing 
the passage of Fair Trade Laws in 
ten great States. It was not the 
lawyers who secured their passage. 
It was the retail merchants, with 
some support from trade-mark 
owners. 

Are these laws now to be frit- 
tered away by further legalism? 
Are we to be cheated of the fruits 
of victory by lack of insight and 
understanding on the part of those 
entrusted with representing us in 
court? 


Books Require Competent 
Presentation 

Books require an exceptionally 
competent presentation for thresh- 
ing out the legal issues involved 
in the Feld-Crawford Act because 
they are not conventionally trade- 
marked merchandise. But they 
suffer conspicuously from the loss- 
leader abuse and there are a few 
lawyers, a very few, who have 
qualified themselves by special 
study and research over a score of 
years, to make the most adequate 
presentation of their case. Within 
a week after the NRA was de- 
clared invalid, books listing at 95 
cents and costing the largest deal- 
ers 51 cents, were victims of a 
grand debauch of price cutting and 
were retailing in New York at 16 
cents. 

Macy’s was one of the leading 
figures in this shining example of 
“free play of competition” ! 

How many book sellers are there 
who could stand up for any length 
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of time against such losses? No 
wonder they have disappeared in 
such numbers that there are left 
only 3,500 in the whole United 
States, including book departments 
in 800 department stores, whereas 
it requires 24,000 new car dealers 
to distribute our automobiles and 
Ford alone has nearly 10,000. 

Macy’s has long featured books 
as leaders. As far back as 1906 
my files refer to their advertise- 
ments boasting that “since 1901 
every store in New York, with the 
exception of R. H. Macy & Co. has 
been servile to the Book Trust.” 
$1.50 books were then being adver- 
tised by Siegel Cooper & Co. at 
79 cents and Macy’s were prv- 
claiming their determination to un- 
dersell all competitors. These $1.50 
books at that time cost the largest 
stores 81 cents and their offer to 
the public at 79 cents was often 
pe aid with the phrase “the saving 
on books is indicative of the saving 
throughout the store,” which is, of 
course, the impression that all loss- 
leader advertising hopes to leave 
on the public mind. 

Macy’s claim of underselling is 
supposedly based upon superior 
economies and efficiency of opera- 
tion. But in a newspaper ad- 
vertisement in 1912 Macy’s an- 
nounced, “when, in a moment of 
desperation, others cut to meet our 
prices, we in turn cut again and as 
often as necessary to sustain the 
R. H. Macy & Co. reputation for 
underselling supremacy.” 

This would seem to indicate a 
purpose to sell without regard to 
cost or profit or bona fide ability 
to make prices, except sheer finan- 
cial strength. Macy’s counsel in 
the present suit of Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. is quoted as con- 
tending that the Fair Trade Act is 
unconstitutional, — other rea- 
sons, because it “would prevent the 
store from passing on to its cus- 
tomers the benefits of the econ- 
omies of operation, gained through 
volume, efficiency and a policy of 
sales only for cash.” 

But as to books, what possible 
explanation can there be on such 
grounds for selling books in 1906 
that cost 81 cents for 79 cents or 
in 1935 for selling books costing 
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The Chilton Investigation proved con- 
clusively that 85% of the buying power 
of the wholesale and retail branches of 
the Automotive Industry can be reached 
with precision and economy through 
the pages of AUTOMOBILE TRADE 
JOURNAL, MOTOR WORLD WHOLESALE 
and MOTOR AGE. The other 15% follow 
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Ask for the FACTS! 
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51 cents for 16 cents? And what 
valid argument can there be 
against an act which permits a 
publisher who suffers from such 
practices to prevent them by es- 
tablishing fair re-sale prices? 

It is unfortunate that the suit 
was brought in a manner that 
excludes the introduction of evi- 
dence essential to a proper pres- 
entation of the case in all its bear- 
ings. I sympathize with the 
book-sellers who have misgivings 
as to the outcome of this suit 
which is so important to their vital 
interests. I sympathize also with 
manufacturers in other lines of 
business, who have large interests 
which may be jeopardized by this 
case and who have worked long 
and hard to mend the sorry plight 
to which predatory price cutting 
had reduced them and _ their 
dealers. 

But I do not credit the idea that 
this case is a collusive one between 
the publishers and Macy’s to sabo- 
tage the Fair Trade movement. 
Both parties, and their counsel, are 
no doubt determined to fight the 
legal issue with their utmost abil- 
ity, within the limits stipulated. 
But no explanation is offered as to 
why Doubleday, Doran & Co., have 
suddenly pushed themselves for- 
ward for the purpose of having 
their case adjudged ahead of all 
others instead of awaiting its turn. 


Sees Unjustified Advantage 
for Macy’s 

In the process it seems to me 
that Macy’s have been given an un- 
justified advantage in the arrange- 
ment. By co-operating with the 
most resourceful and experienced 
opponents of the issue at stake, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. have 
handed them an opening that may 
possibly get the case up to the 
Federal Courts before any of the 
regularly tried cases from any of 
the States get there. 

I surmise that Macy’s were doubt- 
ful of winning such a suit in the 
New York State courts where the 
trend of opinion had long been ad- 
verse to their position. Even 
without the usual evidence and with 
the limited scope of the stipulations 
agreed upon in the present cage, 
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they are likely to lose in New York 
on appeal, notwithstanding their 
victory in the lower court. 

But the Federal Courts are less 
clearly against them. Their situa- 
tion required some expedient for 
getting into the Federal Courts be- 
fore other cases accompanied by 
full evidence could get there and 


_ possibly establish an adverse prec- 


edent. Several California cases 
have been carried through several 
appeals and the court of last resort 
in that State is expected to render 
a decision any time now. 

The only way to get oe the 
State Courts and into the Federal 
was to arrange a case that could be 
expedited. Here I fear that 
Doubleday, Doran have erred in 
what I assume is an accommodation 
to Macy’s. By going to White 
Plains where the calendar is said 
to be not so crowded as in New 
York they were able to get a 
prompt decision. From there the 
case is being appealed to the high- 
est court in New York at once, 
skipping the customary intermedi- 
ate Appelate Division, and thence 
they hope to reach the Federal 
Courts quickly. And to be enabled 
to get up to our highest court on a 
new point of law unilluminated by 
explanatory evidence to justify a 
change, would be the most favor- 
able set-up that could possibly be 
handed to Macy’s. 

It is the nearest to a push-over 
that they could hope to get because 
it does involve a novel point, some- 
thing which has not become settled 
doctrine through having been pre- 
viously passed upon by the court 
which has the last word. Indeed 
without this element of novelty 
the chances of getting before the 

Supreme Court with this 
case would be negligible, for once 
a legal principle has been estab- 
lished as the law by its ruling in an 
initial case, this court does not go 
on hearing further cases which 
turn on the same point but there- 
after leaves its application in the 
hands of other courts. 

The importance of the first case 
to reach this final authority is 
therefore apparent. It establishes 
the precedent which other courts 
must follow in their rulings. And 
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to persuade this court to change the 
tendency of its past decisions on 
analogous questions without being 
able to introduce evidence to show 
the need of the change and hence 
of the propriety of the Legislature 
of New York or any other State 
to enact such a change, is to assume 
a formidable burden of persuasion, 
whereas if the court could just be 
shown what is going on in the 
absence of such change—the busi- 
ness deception, the oppressive com- 
petitive abuses, the tendency to 
quasi-monopoly—the evidence itself 
would be the only eloquence re- 
quired. I regret therefore that the 


essential question of price main- 
tainance should be submitted to the 
court as a subordinate issue in an 
abstract question of law. 


Multiplicity of Cases 
Desirable 


It would be much better to let 
a multiplicity of cases take their 
normal course through the courts. 
The judges in the lower courts, 
hearing many practical business 
situations described, become in- 
structed in economic and social 
questions that otherwise remain 
nothing more than academic argu- 
ment to them. 

By this process the lower judges 
frequently, in writing their opin- 
ions on the cases that have come 
before them, embody admirable 
short summaries of their obser- 
vations, just as Justice Brennan 
did in the Cooper vs. Angert case 
on razor blades in Brooklyn not 
long ago, and as several judges in 
other States have done in similar 
cases. 

When these cases go up On ap- 
peal to the courts above, the judges 
there then have the benefit of the 
conclusions of their impartial col- 
leagues below, as well as of the evi- 
dence presented. It is this instruc- 
tive process which is the best 
guarantee that our courts may pass 
wisely upon the enormous variety 
of very complicated questions which 
must arise from time to time. 

[f we had dozens of Fair Trade 
cases enlightening the trial courts, 
their opinions in turn would inform 
the intermediate courts so that by 
the time the higher courts are 
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reached there would be a respect- 
able body of information and well- 
sifted opinion to assist in the final 
decision. 

That is why it would be a calam- 
ity to have this process short- 
circuited and a final decision ob- 
tained prematurely on stipulations 
without evidence and intermediate 
opinion. Instead the issue should 
go up on the grounds: First, that 
it is in the public interest, second, 
that it is economically justified, 
with proofs pro and con, and third 
and last, the point in the Double- 
day, Doran-Macy case, the right of 
the legislature to enact such 
legislation. 

No one genuinely solicitous for 
the successful emergence of the 
price-maintenance principle can 
wisely lend himself to the shorter 
course. 

Anyone who would be affected 
by the result may of course submit 
briefs as a “friend of the court” 
but will be limited by the same 
stipulations as the litigants and 
have no right of appeal. The 
danger is that so many briefs may 
be piled upon the court that none 
can get attention. It would be well 
if those concerned could join in 
one really good brief. 

In conclusion let us remember 
something that the Hon. Louis D. 
Brandeis said before he was ap- 
pointed a Justice of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. After referring to 
the decisions of the Supreme Court 
voiding re-sale price contracts as 
in restraint of trade and also to its 
other decisions holding that only 
contracts unreasonably restraining 
trade were invalid, he pointed out 
the necessity of factual evidence in 
such cases, saying: 

“Whether a contract does un- 
reasonably restrain trade is not to 
be determined by abstract reason- 
ing. Facts only can be safely re- 
lied upon to teach us whether a 
trade practice is consistent with the 
general welfare. An abundant ex- 
perience establishes that the one- 
price system, which marks so im- 
portant an advance in the ethics of 
trade, has also greatly increased 
the efficiency of merchandising not 
only for the producer, but for the 
dealer and the consumer as well.” 





Flexible Direct Mail 


Permutit Campaign Gives Retailer Wide Latitude of Appeals 
and Follow-Up 


For a company like Permutit 

Company, public recognition now 
can mean a great deal more than 
immediate sales. A company man- 
ufacturing water softening ma- 
chinery may well consider that it 
is in a good position to approach 
mechanical refrigeration sales vol- 
ume as soon as prosperity revives 
the public interest in home appli- 
ances. Vast areas of the country 
supply only hard water, with con- 
sequent hardships, for bathing, 
laundering, shaving and cooking, 
and these areas are _ prolific 
territory for Permutit. 

Now, in addition to its publica- 
tion advertising campaign, the com- 
pany is supplying its dealers with 
a mail campaign closely attuned to 
their problems and the public’s 
needs and interests. 

The campaign consists of five 
pieces, three of which are mailed 
by the company for the dealers. 
The other two are supplied to the 
dealer ready for mailing. The or- 
der of mailing is carefully mapped 
out, with room for adjustment de- 
pending on whether or not an in- 
quiry is received, and if so, at what 
stage of the campaign. 

The first three mailings are de- 
signed to arouse interest in water 
softening, to explain the nature of 
soft water, to compare costs and 
advantages, and to appeal to the 
prospect from several different 
angles. With each of these mail- 
ings a coupon is sent to make 
inquiry possible. In cases of in- 
quiry, the fourth and fifth mailings 
are sent out that much earlier by 
the dealer; otherwise they move 
in regular sequence, like his calls. 

The plan, as outlined by the 
company, without allowing for in- 
quiries, is as follows: 

The dealer sends 
names of prospects. 

The company starts a mail cam- 
paign on twenty-five of these pros- 


in a list of 
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pects at a time. First they receive 
an introductory booklet pointing 
out the disadvantages of hard 
water. Five days later comes piece 
No. 2—a booklet written as a wo- 
man’s story, describing the call of 
a Permutit salesman and how he 
eliminated her hard water prob- 
lems. Nine days later a third 
booklet presses harder for an 
inquiry. 

Following the third booklet the 
dealer makes his first call, to talk 
over the booklets, to offer a home 
demonstration of what soft water 
can mean. He mails, following the 
call, a booklet, scientific in tone, 
which goes into detail on the na- 
ture of hard water, explains the 
reasons why hard water is hard on 
fabrics, why it clogs pipes, why it 
will not give suds, etc. 


A Simple and Effective 
Demonstration 


The second call is the demon- 
stration call, and the demonstration 
is simple but effective. Two bowls 
are filled with equal amounts of 
water, one bowl with plain hard” 
water from the tap, the other with * 
tap water run through a demon- 
strator. With equal amounts of 
soap added, the soft water will 
sud, the hard will not. When at 
last enough soap has been added to : 
the hard water to produce suds, 
the water will be seen to be milky. 
while the soft water with its head 
of suds will be perfectly clear. 

The salesman leaves his appli- 
ance with the house for twenty- 
four hours, suggesting that it be 
used for shampoo, for baths, for 
shaving, for dish-washing. He 
makes an appointment for a return 
to pick it up. 

Immediately comes the fifth mail- 
ing, which is an historical treat- 
ment of hard water and means that 
have been employed to soften it 
since the XIIth Egyptian Dynasty. 
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representative women in different sections of the country are visil 


ing the Companion Home Service Center as Guest Editors—one eac 


month—bringing definite problems in cooking, laundering, houseclea 


ing, entertaining. And 1,000 other women scattered throughout Ameri¢ 


will answer Companion questionnaires on subjects of vital interest to« its electric 


homemakers—almost all advertisers. tized lau 


ence room 


DIRECTOR... Ada Bessie Swann, 

widely known authority on modern 

household equipment, food prepa- 

ration and housekeeping . . . for- 
*  merly Director of Home Economics 
a for the Public Service Electric and 
"> Gas Company of New Jersey. 


HOMEMAKERS’ CONSULTANT... 
Sarah Field Splint, homemaking 
specialist and merchandising ex- 
pert... Won national recognition 
as editor, sales consultant, Direc- 
tor of Foods and Household Man- 
for McCall’s Magazine. 
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..calls in typical homemakers to discuss 


better housekeeping methods—new and 
improved products 


¢A radical departure in magazine service . . . An extremely practical 
service because it is based on the expressed needs of homemakers them- 
selves—women who come in from their homes with specific problems to 


be solved. 


¢Under the guidance of experts—naturally. There are no more eminent 
authorities in this field than Ada Bessie Swann, Director of the Com- 
panion Home Service Center, and Sarah Field Splint, who heads the 
Homemakers’ Consulting Bureau. They and several others of wide ex- 


perience coordinate the work—give it definite purpose and direction. 


*And never has a magazine provided more completely modern equip- 
ment for trying out new ideas—unfolding new uses for household products 


opening up new opportunities for the manufacturer. 


* You are cordially invited to visit the Hoime Service Center . . . Inspect 
its electric and gas kitchens—mech- - 
anized laundry—dining and confer- << [ 
ence rooms . . . Talk with the staff 
and meet the visiting Reader Editor 
»». Learn how closely and how fe- 
sultfully this unique new Companion 
ervice is correlating the interests of 
progressive women and progressive 


advertisers. 
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It tells what the Permutit process 
is, why it works, how it works, 
why it is the best available, why it 
is cheaper than putting up with 
hard water, etc., etc. 

This is followed by the third 
call—the sales call. 

If, however, the train of mail- 
ings is broken into by response 
from the prospect, the dealer is in 
a position to break right in with 
the fourth and fifth booklets, which 
he has on hand ready for the mails. 
He can cut short the process of 
establishing contact and go right 
ahead on his calls at any time it is 
necessary. 

This entire campaign is supplied 
to the dealer, plus the services on 
the first three mailings and keep- 
ing the dealer posted on which 
names out of those he has sup- 
plied .are ready to be contacted. 
The cost to the dealer is, for the 
first fifty names, 19 cents per name, 
$16.50. For 200 names he pays 15 
cents per name, or $30. These prices 
include all literature, postcards, 
envelopes, addressing, postage, 
handling. Envelopes and postcards 
are imprinted with the dealer’s 
name by Permutit. 

This campaign is merchandised 
to the dealers in a portfolio. 

What is impressive about the 
material is the thoroughness, the 
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breeziness, and the extreme flexibil- 
ity of the successive pieces of 
copy. From one booklet to an- 
other, the reader’s interest is al- 
ways stimulated, and repetition is 
so managed as to be various and 
not monotonous. 

“There are five pieces in the 
campaign,” the portfolio explains 
in part. “The first three arouse 
interest, stir curiosity, make people 
begin to think, prepare the ground 
for your sales call, produce in- 
quiries, help you to secure inter- 
views. This is done before your 
sales call. Following your call, the 
final two pieces are mailed. They 
answer the prospect’s questions, 
inform the prospect of the value of 
soft water, stress the importance 
of water to human life, trace the 
development of water conditioning, 
and show how man has constantly 
searched for more desirable water 
supplies. The final thought left 
in the prospect’s mind is the urgent 
need to condition his water sup- 
ply. The belief is built up that 
water conditioning equipment is 
more important to the home and 
family than any other piece of 
household equipment that the pros- 
pect might have in mind to pur- 
chase.” 

The first booklet races rapidly 
from thought to thought, with a 


Five booklets that get Permutit dealers prospects 
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sentence or two to a page and 
numerous illustrations to dramatize 
the ideas. 
“Your water supply may look 
clear and sparkling 
But it is HARD to make a 
lather ... 
no matter what kind of soap you 
may use. 
. it is Hard on 
your Complexion ... 
your Hands... 
your Skin... 
your Hair... 
“it is hard 
for washing delicate fabrics 
for dishwashing 
for housecleaning 
“It fills pipes and water heaters 
with Hard scale 
* * * 


“All these things are HARD on 

your household budget. . . .” 

“No wonder it is called Hard 

Water 

“and you are using it 

Now— 

everyday... 

from 

every faucet 

ae 

you don’t 

need tol” 

Send for the booklet. 

The second booklet tells a brief 
story, which may be more briefly 
paraphrased : 

“What the Permutit salesman 
has done in freeing me from 
bondage to hard water and strong 
caustic soaps I will never be able 
to express. He came in one day 
with his demonstrator and showed 
me how soft water will produce 
beautiful suds. Then he left his 
demonstrator and I tried washing 
my most delicate undies, bathed 
Peggy Ann and cooked with the 
soft water. Bill, I could see, was 
impressed by the food, and next 
morning I heard him singing while 
he shaved. 

“We realized what hard water 
had meant to us as an inconve- 
nience, as a menace to our health 
and as an expense. Now we are 
— over a hundred dollars a 


The third booklet, called “Rime,” 
is another breezy job. “Brief, it im- 
pels action.” From page to page— 
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FULLER 


SALES 
PROMOTION 


National advertisers, requir- 
ing a variety of sales promo- 
tional plans and materials, 
will find us unusually well 


equipped to render that type 


of service—and we like to do it. 


NEW YORK 
444 Madison Avenue 


CLEVELAND 
1501 Euclid Avenue 


Advertising 
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& SMITH & ROSS 


CLIENTS 


Aluminum Company 
of America 


The Aluminum Cooking 
_ Utensil Co. 

Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 


Amt Metal 
Construction Co. 


Associated Tire Lines — 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 

The Austin Company 

The Bassick Company 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

Central United 
National Bank 
of Cleveland 

Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 

Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. 


Country Life—American 
Home Corp. 
—The American Home 


P. & F. Corbin 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
The Fox Furnace Co. 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 
Wm. H. Jackson Co. 


Kensington Incorporated 
of New Kensington 


G. Krueger Brewing Co. 
The Leisy Brewing Co. 
Mark Cross Company 


National Canners’ 
Association 


Nation’s Business 
New York University 


The Pennzoil Company 
Printers’ Ink 
The Standard Register Co. 
The Strong-Carlisle & 
Hammond Co. 
The Templin-Bradiey Co. 
University School 
Virginia Hot Springs Co. 
—The Homestead Hotel 
Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
West Penn Power Co. 


The WGAR Broadcasting 
Company 
The Wood Shovel 

and Tool Co. 


The Wooster Brush Co. 
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“Lime? Lime in the water that 
you use in your home? Lime that 
makes water hard, that wastes 
soap? Lime that makes it hard to 
get a lather? Lime that films 
your dishes? 

“Grime? Grime that seems to 
= to clothes, that resists wash- 

= | Grime that’s caused by lime? 
Grime that’s caused by hard 
water! Grime that makes clothes 
grayish, harsh, musty! 

“Slime? Slime on your hair, 
your face, your skin! Slime that 
is deposited by hard water—that 
clogs your pores . . . dulls the 
beauty of your hair ... causes skin 
irritations ! 

“Crime! Crime that you don’t 
have nature’s own beauty treat- 
ment! Crime that you don’t have 
soft water to cleanse your com- 
plexion, gently, pore-deep! Crime 
to put up with trouble and expense 
of hard water!” 

And the punch: “trme to condi- 
tion your water . . . TIME to take 
out the hardness . . . TIME to in- 
stall Permutit!” 

The fourth mailing is more 
scholarly in tone. Samples: 

“The water from your faucet 
looks clear, doesn’t it? You would 
never guess that it contains mineral 
compounds injurious to skin, hair, 
food and clothing. That it causes 
you countless hours of needless 
drudgery. 

“But the fact is, it really does 
such things. For water is a mys- 
terious substance capable of many 
unsuspected tricks. Before it finds 
its way into your well... your city 
reservoir, it has wandered far... 
done many things. Swept before it 
bits of rock . . . soaked “into the 
soil, bubbled up again in springs, 
flowed through valleys, everywhere, 


+ 


Canadian Packaging Awards 


The first Canadian Packaging Show 
was held at the Dope York Hotel, To- 
ronto, recently under the auspices of 
- the annual exhibition of the penertiing 

& Sales Club of Toronto. First awar 
went to Canadian Industries, Ltd., Cello- 
hane division. Honorable mention: 
Sig 5 Manufacturers Lad labels) 

tan Company abels), 
Somerville Paper Box €o., L 
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dissolving lime, magnesia and other 
minerals from the earth’s surface 
wherever it went.” 

This Van Loonish touch is sup- 
plemented by a frontispiece show- 
ing a cross-section of geological 
strata and the movement of water 
through water-bearing sands, under 
layers of limestone, slate and of 
shale. 

Then the advantages of soft 
water .. . to the skin, the hair, 
fabrics, cooking, the plumbing, in 
beauty treatment. Names of satis- 
fied users, familiar names. How 
soft water saves money. Why 
cistern water is dangerous. 

The ultimate booklet is a text 
called “She sent slaves forth to 
gather the dew.” It takes its title 
from the authentic tale of a prin- 
cess whose removal to Venice 
brought with it the hardships of 
harsh water. Finally she sent 
slaves forth, etc. Methods of soft- 
ening water by boiling with sweet 
herbs are described, culled from 
renaissance history. Pictures of 
baths 1500 A. D., 1700, 1830. Grad- 
ually, the text leads to the dis- 
covery of the zeolitic material 
called “Permutit,” in which water, 
filtering through, leaves its min- 
eral burden. And the effects of 
this process, found in water of 
perfect softness, are recapitulated. 

Instructions for conducting the 
final sales call complete the lesson. 
“Prove the value to the man. This 
call should be made at night... . 
Make a short demonstration for 
him. . . . Give him as many logical 
reasons as possible so that he can 
prove to himself that he can really 
afford to purchase. Show him how 
soft water will save him money. 
PROVE it to him and you have made 
the sale.” 


+ 


Barclay Appoints Maxon 

Jas. Barclay & Company, Ltd., dis- 
tiller, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Hi- 
ram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., 
Walkerville, Canada, has appointed 
Maxon, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. rewopaner advertising has 

io w 


been started in ith 150-line copy 
twice a week. Other territories will 
covered as fast as distributors are ap- 
pointed 
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Sampling to Consumers 


Coupon Offers and Their Relation to Material Given Away: 
Second of a Series 


THE first, and in many ways 
most important phase of sam- 
pling, is the offer itself. Unless 
the material offered is made attrac- 
tive distribution is so badly inter- 
fered with that good samples have 
little opportunity to succeed. 

On another page is a tabulated 
analysis of the sample offers of 
fifty-three advertisers using maga- 
zines. As was pointed out in the 
first article of this series, these 
articles deal entirely with samples 
offered through magazine adver- 
tising. 

The tabulation shows the major 
features of offers. Some further 
analysis and comment will throw 
added light upon the bare informa- 
tion in the tabulation. 

It is interesting first to note that 
while the majority of the advertis- 
ers making sample offers use cou- 
pons, several reasonably successful 
advertisers do not do so. In several 
cases the non-use of a coupon is 
due to space limitations. Several 
of the advertisers are using units 
of one, two and three inches which 
practically precludes the employ- 
ment of coupons. It is, of course, 
possible to use a coupon in a three- 
inch advertisement but as a general 
thing this necessitates a coupon that 
is so small that it is not inviting to 
the consumer and once clipped is 
almost impossible to fill in. 

One of the things that is most 
commonly emphasized in articles 
dealing with the sample offer is the 
necessity for coupons that are large 
enough to be filled in by persons 
not having the skill of the gentle- 
man who can engrave the Lord’s 
Prayer on the head of a pin. In 
spite of all of the articles that have 
been written, in spite of the tests 
that have been made to show that 
a small coupon does discourage 
replies, far too many advertisers 
today are using coupons that leave 


far too little space for consumer 
fill-in. 

The value of a coupon in getting 
replies has been pretty well demon- 
strated by tests made in the past. 
There is no doubt that the coupon 
facilitates a reply because it does 
not make necessary the writing of 
a letter. However, advertisers who 
have not the space for coupons but 
feel that the coupons will interfere 
with the general advertising mes- 
sage need not be entirely dis- 
couraged. It is possible to build 
considerable volume on samples 
without coupons. A few advertis- 
ers in the past have purposely not 
employed coupons with the idea 
that in this way they discourage 
curiosity seekers. There is no 
doubt that they do discourage the 
curiosity seeker but, on the other 
hand, there is equally no doubt 
that they discourage also some con- 
sumers who would be genuinely in- 
terested in the product. 


How Much Shall 
Offer Include? 


The next phase of sampling is 
how much shall the offer include. 
As the tabulation shows, thirty 
advertisers offer a sample alone, 
sixteen offer sample and booklet, 
twelve offer two or more samples, 
while six give the consumer a 
choice of booklets and sample or of 
two or more samples. 

Obviously there is no need of 
setting down a definite rule, since 
the ole will depend largely upon 
cases. For instance, the Admira- 
éion Laboratories, Inc., give the 
consumer a choice of Olive Oil or 
Pine Tar Shampoo Treatment, a 
choice that the average consumer 
must make because the one is for 
dry hair and the other for oily 
hair. However, provision is made 
for certain consumers who may 
want to try the product for several 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Regarding Butterick Reorganization 


N November 2|st Federal Judge Knox gave 
final approval to the plan of reorganization 


of The Butterick Company. 


This plan, previously approved by the stockholders 
and bondholders, simplifies the financial structure, 
sharply reduces the fixed charges, and brings new 
capital into the company. We are now clear of all 


obstacles to efficient operation. 


The recent period of transition has in no way 
lessened the quality or the popularity of our publi- 
cations or our patterns. In fact, every effort has been 
made for their further development. DELINEATOR 
has, naturally enough, suffered in advertising linage, 
but the magazine itself has been materially improved ; 
a fact generally accepted by advertisers and shown 


by the responsiveness of DELINEATOR subscribers. 
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Leading department stores have been offered a 
new form of contract, making the sale of Butterick 
Patterns more profitable. The complete acceptance 
of this change by merchants is gratifying evidence 


of their appreciation of the Butterick franchise. 


The PROGRESSIVE GROCER is within 2 per cent of 


its banner year in advertising. 


I wish to express my sincere appreciation of those 
advertisers who have continued to use DELINEATOR 
during the period when advertising circles were 
buzzing with rumors and misapprehensions. To 
those who temporarily withheld their advertising 


until the plan of reorganization should be finally 


approved, we are happy to announce that this ap- 


proval is now an accomplished fact. 


THE BUTTERICK COMPANY 
S. R. LATSHAW 


President 
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General Summary 


Total number of companies listed 
Total number of products listed 


1. Coupon (yes—no) 

. Sample offered alone 

. Sample and booklet offered 

. Two or more samples offered 

. Alternative offers—consumer given choice of booklet 
and sample 

. Alternative offers—consumer given choice of two or 
more samples 


. Is offer sample or full size?...48 S—6 FS—4 S and FS 


7 yes—37 no 
26 yes—18 no 


Breakdown by Companies 


Company 234356 7 8 91011 12 
Admiracion Laboratories, Inc.. : yes X no yes 
* 


x 
Belco Co., The , x * #: 
(Radio Girl) - i] yes X yes yes 


Bristol-Myers Co. ............ yes 
(Ingram’s Shaving Cream) 

Bristol-Myers Co. ............ yes 
(Ipana Tooth Paste) 


8 ao arr yes 
(Mum 


Brookline Chemical Co 
Campho-Phenique Co. ........ 
Carlsbad 
Climax Cleaner Mfg. Co., The. 
Clinton Carpet Company 
Columbus Coated Fabrics..... 
Crescent Yarns 
Davidson Rubber Co 
ae Co., = B 
ocomait ’ 
Dioxogen Cream U ane 
Drackett Co., The United 
(Windex) Wester 
Factor, Max Willias 
Faultless Rubber Co., The Woodb 
French Co., R. T., The Young, 
(French’s Bird Seed) a 
Gebhardt’s Chili Powder Co.... 
membe 
perfect 


n 
— 


yes yes yes 
no no yes 
no yes yes 


no no no 

no 

no no no 
no yes 

no no no 

no no no 


nN 


n 


yn 


S 
F 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 
F 
S 
S 
S 
F 
S 
FS 
S 


n 


yes 


nwn 


General Foods 
(Baker’s Coconut) 
. no in a sa 
(La France and Satina) Gene 
General Foods 
General Foods : yes cook b 
(Postum) Baker’s 
“Number at top of column refers to correspondingly numbered question in general for the 
summary. his cho 


General Foods 
(Minute Tapioca) nut ad 
with a 
**Choice of Full Size or Sample was offered. probabl 
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Breakdown by Companies—(continued ) 


Company 1 
Heublein & Brother, G. F 

(A.1 Sauce) 
Hires Co., The Charles E 

(Hires Root Beer) 
Jergens Co., The Andrew 

(Jergens ” Lotion) 
Johnson & Son, Inc., S. C 
Johuaae & Johnson 

bak Corn Plaster) 

Junket "als, The 


Kellogg 
ope Oe. Coffee) 
Kendall Mills 
Lablache Face Powder 
La Cross Creme Nail Polish... 
Lady Esther 
Luft Company, The George W. 
(Tangee) 
Lever Brothers Co 
(Lifebuoy ores Cream) 
Mello-glo Co., T 
Mennen Co., The yes 
(Antiseptic Oiland Borated Powder) 
Moon Glow Cosmetic Co., Ltd.. yes 
Mu-col Co., 
McKesson & Robbins 
(Albolene) 
Nonspi Company, The 
Northam Warren Corporation. . 
(Cutex) 
Odorono Co., Inc., The 
Osmic Chemical Co 
(Shu-Shine) 
Parker Pen Co., The 
(Parker Quink) 
Patent Cereals Co 
(Dic-a-doo) 
Pompeian Olive Oil Corp 
Pond’s Cold Cream 
S.0.S. Company, The 
Three In One Oil Company.... 


Underwood Co., Wm. ......... 


United States Gypsum Company yes 
Western Shade Cloth Co., The. 
Williams Company, The J. B... 
Woodbury, Inc., J 
Y oung, Inc., 

bsorbine Jr.) 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


234567 
x S 


x 


8 91011 
no x 


x 


x 
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nn 


x 


no 


x 
~_ 
—— 


yes 
no 


no 


— 
+) 


yes 


—— 


no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


yes 
no 
no 
yes 
no 


nNnnnnwn 





members of the family. This is a 
perfectly obvious choice to make 
in a sample offer. 

General Foods in a Baker’s Coco- 
nut advertisement offers both a 
cook book and a half-size can of 
Baker’s Southern Style Coconut 
with a booklet. Squares are left 
for the consumer to mark X for 
his choice. Some consumers will 
probably mark both X’s, thereby 


getting sample and cook book. 

In making this type of offer the 
company is apparently doing every- 
thing possible to get the cook book 
into the hands of consumers, realiz- 
ing that perhaps if it is tied up 
with the offer of the product some 
consumers who would not want to 


send a nickel will send for the free 
book. 


Several cosmetic advertisers have 
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editor or one staff of / 


editors, but the whole 
world’s editorial genius 


No a single viewpoint or several 


angles, but presenting a// 
needed for complete, intelligent un- 
derstanding. 


Thousands of newspapers all over the 
world report and comment on events 
from as many viewpoints. The Digest 
sifts this material for essential facts 
giving the name and location of the 
newspaper, periodical or individual 
quoted. 


Editorial specialists add news from 
original sources, last minute details 
by cable, telegraph, telephone, per- 
sonal interviews and quotes, pictur- 
ing the perspective of every question 
before the public eye. The Digest’s 
original method gives you: CAUSE, 
BACKGROUND, SIGNIFICANCE, OPINION. 


All the facts of both sides on the ii 
issues of these dynamic times are 
sembled — authoritative briefs fo 
keen-minded readers. 


An editorial program that leads t 
clear thinking and ability to talk kno 
ingly on subjects that are being di 
cussed. 


Nothing Like it in a 
Presidential Year 
Balanced, impartial news and opinio 


on politics makes The Digest indi 
pensable in a Presidential Year. Fo 


READ AND ENJOY 





on the li 
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‘I LIKE THE PRESENT DIGEST” 


¢ Digest — the National Poll- 
er—seeks out all slants from all 
fies and gives them to readers in 
try section of the country. No 
magazine will give the drama 
this exciting campaign so vividly. 
ch mail brings thousands of enthu- 
ic letters from our readers. 


State Governor —“‘I find it invalu- 
able.”” 


Bank President—‘‘Foremost mag- 
mine for the busy man.’” 


Mayor Great City—‘‘Indispensable 
in these quickly moving times.”” 


Physician — “‘A necessity in my 
life.*” 

Attorney — “‘Unequaled in its 
sphere.”” 


oncrete evidence of sound editorial 

plicy. 

) September, 1935, The Digest con- 
cted a survey among a sophisticated 
gazine reading public—executives 
advertising agencies and advertis- 
.The question was: 


“Does the reference to the source of 
the news giving the name and 


A r\ 


‘1 
Y 


location of the newspaper, peri- 
odical, or individual quoted, in- 
terest you?** 
83% of the replies said Yes — im- 
pressively demonstrating the appeal 
of The Digest method to this up-to- 
the-minute group of magazine readers. 


Editorial interest makes an advertis- 
ing medium, yet it is only one of 
many reasons why The Digest offers 
an exceptional advertising opportu- 
nity. Among other reasons are: 





1. The lowest rate per thousand 
readers of any news weekly. 
2 600,000 guaranteed average circu- 
lation. 
. 
. 71% executive and professional 
readership. 


. 80.9% car-owner readers. 
. Readers with incomes to travel, to 
buy books, tolive in better homes. 


. Evidence of verified results — 
actual -dollars-and-cents sales 
thru dealers — such as no other 
megazine has ever offered to 
advertisers. 


. A unique service— What to Buy 
(The Advertising Guide) —which 
makes readers advertising con- 
scious and purchase minded, 
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coupons which. look almost like 
ballots. The reason for this is that 
they give the consumer a choice of 
powder or rouge shades. This, of 
course, is an essential choice and 
therefore the alternate offer is an 
obvious necessity. 

The type of offer and the possi- 
bility of giving the consumer 
choice must depend always upon 
the line that the company is selling, 
the angle of approach and how im- 
portant it is to put a complete 
selection in the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

One thing that is considered es- 
sential by twenty-four advertisers 
is mention of the quantity to be 
sent. This may range from the de- 
lightfully indefinite “generous trial 
bottle” to the much more specific 
“ten-shave tube” (Ingram’s Shav- 
ing Cream) or the “one and one- 
quarter pound package” (Patent 
Cereals Co.) It would seem to be 
the wisest policy to make at least 
some mention of quantity. This is 
particularly important if a charge is 
being made. To be sure “generous 
trial bottle’ when reduced to the 
definite means practically nothing 
but it does at least imply that the 
consumer is not going to get less 
than his dime’s worth. 

Even where a free sample is be- 
ing given extra hook can be put 
into the offer with something like 
the ten-shave tube of Ingram’s. 


Tests Show Charge Discourages 
Inquiries 
The question of charging for 
samples is one of the most debat- 
able in the field of advertising. 
The majority of tests that have 
been made have demonstrated that 
a charge, no matter how small, does 
discourage consumers. Probably 
more often than not, the discour- 
agement is not due to the fact that 
the consumer hasn’t the 5 or 10 
cents needed but, rather, that it is 
not convenient at the moment the 
consumer wants to avail herself of 
the offer. 
Many advertisers feel that by 
‘ placing a small charge on the sam- 
ple they discourage curiosity seek- 
ers.and sample collectors. They 
probably do not discourage nearly 
as many as they think because in 
most cases the charge required is 
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so small that children can get 
enough money from their parents 
to at least rnake a pretty good rec- 
ord in their local club of sample 
collectors. 

Many advertisers feel, of course, 
that even the curiosity seekers 
represent prospects. It is surpris- 
ing to see some advertisers who are 
making a great effort on the one 
hand to advertise indirectly to 
children following a different policy 
on the other hand by trying to dis- 
courage children by charging for 
the samples. 

This question has been covered 
so thoroughly in other articles in 
Printers INK that it’s main 
phases only are mentioned here. 


Doing an Advertising 
Job with the Coupon 


The next question, “Does the 
coupon do an advertising job?” is 
one of importance. The tabulation 
shows that seven advertisers at- 
tempt to make their coupons en- 
courage inquiries by adding some- 
thing to the necessary skeleton. It 
may be only by a line of selling 
copy or by the happy phrasing 
of what in other advertisements is a 
plain offer. The fact remains that 
these advertisers carry the selling 
job straight through from the top 
of the advertisement to the coupon. 

There are various ways of mak- 
ing the coupon do an advertising 
job. The most obvious is by the 
use of copy. Other methods are 
by showing pictures of the product 
or booklet offered as part of the 
coupon or near the coupon. 

Of course where advertisers do 
not use coupons, the whole adver- 
tisement leads up to the sample 
offer. Even here, however, occa- 
sionally the advertiser lets the con- 
sumer down with somewhat of a 
thud by dropping from persuasive 
copy into the blunt command “Send 
for a sample bottle. Price 10 
cents.” There is no reason why 
the follow-through should not be 
just as complete in this type of ad- 
vertisement as in any. 

In the next article of this series 
individual coupons will be analyzed 
to demonstrate in more detail some 
of the important facts behind the 
bare tabulation shown with the cur- 
rent article. 
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Bonus Smooths Sales Curve 


Evens Peaks and Valleys in Summer Business for Seasonable 
Household Product 


HE Hershey-Motorstokor Cor- 

poration, like many companies 
supplying products for seasonal 
use, is faced with the problem of 
seasonal slump. The peak in the 
company’s sales of automatic fur- 
nace stoking units is reached in 
September from a low in January 
and February. About July a nor- 
mal sales volume is attained—that 
is, a percentage of 8%. The 
August sales reach 11 per cent and 
the September, 17. 

Obviously, a company whose 
volume varies from 4 to 17 per 
cent undertakes costs and read- 
justments that could be averted if 
each month’s sales came close to an 
844 per cent average. In an attempt 
to discover how sales could be af- 
fected by special awards to deal- 
ers, Hershey-Motorstokor during 
July and August offered bonuses 
and special prizes. 

Knowing that a rise in sales 
could be expected in July, the com- 
pany sent to dealers a bulletin 
headed “Stop This Stampede,” 
with a cover illustration of ele- 
phants on the run. 

“We have found in all sections 
of the territory,” it said, “that 
there are a very large number of 
orders to be received during the 
latter part of the summer which 
may easily make installations diffi- 
cult to handle. Toward the end 
of making it interesting to you to 
help us to lighten this peak, and 
bring an increased amount of busi- 
ness through in July, this special 
co-operative discount and incentive 
is announced. Toward this end 
necessarily it is expressly under- 
stood that this discount to be earned 
is to apply on orders received from 
customers, which orders are for 
immediate shipment. 

“On sales made in July _ 
bonus will apply as follows—From 
lst to 10th sales starting with 1 
per cent bonus increasing by 1 per 
cent on each sale up to 10. All 


bonus awards will be retroactive. 
When you reach five sales or any 
amount more or less, the discount 
awarded for that number of sales 
will apply to all foregoing sales. 
In other words, when ten sales are 
reached a bonus of 10 per cent. 
will be paid on all ten sales and 
any thereafter beyond 10 per cent.” 
_Or, as the company house maga- 
zine coming out on the tenth 
of the month reminded dealers, 
“Every sale made in these twenty- 
one remaining days increases your 
discount by an additional 1 per 
cent (up to 10)—A possible bonus 
of an average of $50 per machine, 


or $500 or more additional profit 
for you.” 


Special Prize for Best 
July Record 


In addition, a special prize was 
offered to the dealer or salesman 
who made the most sales for July. 
This took the form of two pas- 
sages to Bermuda. 

The result of the promotion was 
that sales of Motorstokors were 
lifted to almost exactly twice the 
normal volume—from 8% to be- 
tween 17 and 18 per cent. Dealers 
took to the promotion eagerly. 
That this eagerness was justified is 
indicated by the rewards going to 
the: five leading dealers as pub- 
lished in the house magazine—an 
average of $2,637 in profits and 
$586 in special bonuses, apiece. 

At the same time, nothing was 
done to promote Motorstokor sales 
outside notification to dealers, al- 
though dealers are supplied with 
mats for their own advertising as 
part of the regular Hershey-Mo- 
torstokor advertising policy. The 
company had presented a purchase 
a to the court under Clause 

-b, which was being considered 
and has since been accepted; ad- 
vertising was accordingly limited 
to simple trade announcements. 
What might have been the effect 
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of consumer advertising in con- 
junction with the dealers’ bonuses 
must remain a matter of con- 
jecture. 

In August, which is always a 
better month for sales, the com- 
pany experimented with smaller 
bonuses. In effect the bonuses of- 
fered amounted to half the bonuses 
offered during July. A new sys- 
tem of prizes was attempted: the 
five leading salesmen were given 
their choice of $25 or a trip to the 
factory. 

Results for August were found 
to correlate roughly with the fig- 
ures for July. The boost in August 
volume was about 50 per cent, 
from 11 to 15 per cent. The 
figures for the two months seem 


a. 


Brazil Nut Campaign Increased 


The Brazil Nut Association is using 
an enlarged newspaper schedule to help 
retailers move their stocks. Large space 
will be used in newspapers in twenty- 
four cities in addition to the former 
schedule of twenty-one cities covered by 
rotogravure insertions and magazine ad- 
vertising in women’s magazines. N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., is handling the 
campaign. 

. — . 


Has Seed Account 

The advertising account of R. H. 
Shumway, Rockford, Ill., seedsman, has 
been placed with Phelps Engel Phelps, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. An 
advertising campaign in farm papers and 
magazines during the first three months 
of 1936 is planned. 

eee 


Cotton Paper Changes Name 
The Cotton and Cotton Oil News, 
Dallas, has become The Cotton and Cot- 
ton Oil Press, which has been appointed 
the official publication of The National 
Cottonseed Products Association, Mem- 
his. The Cotton Oil Press, Memphis, 
as been discontinued. 
eee 


Bard-Parker Appoints 
Bard-Parker Company, Inc., Danbury, 
Conn., surgical instrument manufacturer, 
has appointed Branstater-Hammond, New 
York, to handle its advertising account. 
= papers and direct mail will be 
. used. 


Opens Cleveland Office 

Forbes, New York, has opened a new 
office in the Hanna Building, Cleveland. 
John Roney has been appointed manager. 
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to have varied in approximate 
proportion to the bonuses that were 
offer 

An interesting sidelight on the 
August campaign is that, of the 
five cee Ap mpoer the only one 


me in preference to a trip 
to the factory had visited the fac- 
tory several months earlier. This 
unanimity of choice is attributed 
to the fact that selling a quality 
product like Motorstokor, priced 
according to its quality, requires 
from the salesmen a knowledge of 
the product’s manufacturing back- 
ground and the precision methods 
of its production. 

The company plans to tinker 
further with the sales curve dur- 
ing the coming year. 


+ 


Hupp Motor Promotes Two 

W. A. MacDonald has been appointed 
director of sales of the Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation, Detroit, succeeding the 
late W. B. Hurlburt. r. MacDonald 
started with the firm in 1914 but left 
in 1921 to join W. C. Durant, return- 
ing to Hupp a few years ago. George 
E. Clarke, assistant director of sales, 
has been promoted to sales manager. 


Now with Anderson, Nichols 

_ Miss Mary Phillips Robertson has 
joined the market research staff of 
Anderson, Nichols, Associates, Inc., New 
York, industrial engineers. Miss Robert- 
son was formerly director of research 
for Crossley, Inc., and previously was 
with Colum Broadcasting System and 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

eee 


Travel Service to Tracy 

The Baxter Travel Agency, New York, 
has placed its advertising account with 
w. f Tracy, Inc., of that city. Metro- 
politan newspapers will be used with 
a selected list of magazines to be added 
later. 

eee 


Friendly in Hospital Drive 
Edwin S. Friendly, business manager 
of the New York Sun, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the publishers’ divi- 
sion of the United Hospital Campaign 
Committee of New York. 
e*ee 


Made Bank Trustee 


James H. McGraw, Jr., executive 
vice-president of McGraw-Hill Publish- 
i New York, bee 


of t 
ings Bank of that city. 
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I See Where 


EW Cincinnati Woolworth 

store selling items up to 40 
cents... . National Better Business 
Bureau issues statement on adver- 
tising of air conditioners. . 1 
Chief of Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration Campbell submits annual re- 
port stressing need for S.5. 
Canadian advertising agents approve 
new Canadian newspaper recogni- 
tion regulations but advertisers not 
pleased. . . . Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce issues six- 
page “World Radio Set Statis- 
ics.” 
; . * . 
Report of Fishery Advisory Com- 
mittee to Secretary of Commerce 
Roper urges “education of con- 
sumers as to nutritive value of fish 
f . Bureau of Census pub- 
lishes 1935 farm census returns for 
twenty-seven States, 5 cents per 
State. . . . James Roosevelt quits as 
president of National Grain Yeast 
Corporation. . . . Four drug manu- 
facturers combine in Newark for 
test of New Jersey Fair Trade Act. 

. Can’t sell cosmetics to wholly- 
owned subsidiary and pay a 
tax on sales price to them, rul 
Federal J Knight in Buffalo 
case of Bourjois, Inc., test case - 
many cosmetic man “ 

eee 

Colorado law prohibiting serving 
food in room used for other pur- 
poses upheld by State Supreme 
Court, thereby banning drug store 
luncheons... . Pearson and Allen, 
authors of syndicated pro-New 
Deal “Daily Washington Merry- 
Go-Round,” have Tugwell “defi- 
nitely on way out,” say his “first 
tactical error was when he au- 
thored the Pure Food and Drug 
Act. He wrote the bill at —_ 
President’s direct command. 
President wanted a reraieecy 
bill and Tugwell gave it to him.” 
Report denied by some other col- 
umnists 


appropriations, 
neutrality, anti-lobby 
Commodity Exchange regulation, 
Walsh Government contract bill, 
30-hour week, O’Mahoney Federal 
i bill, ship subsid 
legi food and drug bill, 
Eastman water carrier bill, copy- 
rie tay — pee chain-store legis- 


The Federal Court at Des Moines 
rules gross receipt tax provision of 


Appeals, ‘Fort Worth, 

State 3-cent per pa 

tax. . . . Associated 

Indiana (10,000 stores) and Ohio 
State Council of Retail Merchants 


pendent retailers seek city chain- 
store tax, according to New York 
Journal of Commerce... . 
eee 
Manufacturers not going to 
lying down cgenes be by large 
tailers to tell them what they 
and shall not have in fair- 
practice agreements. Some of then 


ance rade 90 deat 10 heat. 


Company Be mom on Panne ay 9, 
= and 9, 1935, re- 
master Peter B. 
Siney, r., with value of assets on 
pm renes liabilities by 
sacle” 
@ * e 
Van ae of Indiana in Senate 
and Patman of Texas in House 


preparing to push anti-chain legis- 
lation in next session of Congress. 
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Question good vote getter if han- 
dled right and the boys need votes 
for 1936 National Potato 
Advisory Committee of AAA rec- 
ommends letting farmers grow 
fifty tax-free bushels instead of 
five... . Payne of Communications 
Commission brings out plan to have 
State Broadcasting Commissions 
appointed by Governors. .. . 


Retail sales of new passenger cars 
index (1929-31—100) 64.0 in Oc- 
tober against 51.0 September and 
aggregate value first ten months 
1935 up 31 per cent over same pe- 
riod 1934 and 74 per cent over 
same period 1933, with dollar vol- 
ume of retail financing of new 
passenger cars down 1 per cent for 
October as compared with same 
month last year, says De ent 
of Commerce. . . . Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute index of general 
business (1929100) 83.5, up 21.0 
per cent over year ago. . Resi- 
dential construction up 34 per cent 
for October over September, value 
of all building construction up 
17.6 per cent and compared with 
year ago up 78.1 per cent, says 
Department of Labor. . . . 


Grocery chain sales October up 2.5 
per cent over September, 5.5 per 
cent over October, 1934, 7 per cent 
over October, 1933, according to 
Department of Commerce. Sales 


+ 


Swan Memorial Lectures 


From one to three special lectures in 
the field of advertising will given 
each year at the Harvard Business 
School by lecturers selected by a faculty 
representative and a committee of the 
Advertising Club of Boston, as a me- 
morial to the late Col. Carroll J. Swan. 
The lectures are made possible by a gift 
from the Boston club, of which Col. 
Swan was a charter member. This me- 
morial is in addition to the Carroll J. 
Swan Memorial Fund for childrens’ 
charities in which the Boston club is 
co-operating with other groups and of 
which William E. Chamberlain, of the 
State Street Trust Company, Boston, is 
treasurer. 

o . _ 


Joins Four A’s 

The Philip J. Monay 7, Comenny, ise 
Angeles, has been ¢ ed to membership 
in the American free fo of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 
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of twenty-four chains up 11.74 per 
cent for October over October, 
1934, says Merrill Lynch & Co. 

. Car loadings off but well above 
same week last two years. ... 
Wholesale commodity price index 
(1926=100) 80.4 for week ended 
November 16, being up 0.4 per cent 
over previous week, says Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


Index of retail food costs (1923- 
25=100) 80.4 on November 5, be- 
ing 6.5 per cent higher than same 
date year ago, says Department of 
Labor. . . . Power output sets fourth 
consecutive high for week ended 
November 16 being 14.6 per cent 
over year ago. . . . New York 
Herald Tribune general business in- 
dex 74.1, being highest since Au- 
gust 19, 1933... . Professor Irvin 
Fisher's index number of co 
pk ny (1926= so 85 for third 
in row while Crump’s index 
of British Canmedier Prices (1926 
=100) 68.5 compared with 68.3 
week ago, says New York Times. 
. . Standard Statistics Company 
index of industrial activity for 
November estimated at 77.1 being 
best November showing since 1929. 
. Retail sales gain. . . . Federal 
Reserve Board and American Fed- 
eration of Labor look for substan- 
tial period of business activity and 
industrial upturn. 
G. M. S. 


+ 


Back on Newsstands 


College Humor, purchased a_ short 
time ago by Ned Pines, New York, pub- 
lisher of fourteen other magazines, is 
back on the newsstands with the Janu- 
ary issue. Robert A. Pines is the edi 
tor; D. P. Riker, Eastern advertising 
director, and William R. Stewart is the 
Western advertising representative. The 
magazine will continue as a monthly. 

eee 


Ahrens Heads Cadillac Sales 


Don E. Ahrens has. been ap 
Riots, sales manager of the 

otor Car em age Detroit, 
ing John C. Chick, resigned. Mr. Ahrens 
formerly was general sales manager of 
the company’s New york branch. 


et Press Club Elects 


A. Osborn, publisher of the 
Marie News, has been elected 


inted 
adillac 
succeed- 


Sault 4 
president of the Michigan Press Club. 
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RAPID 
now ™ Detroit 
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@ Northern Electrotype Company 
now Detroit Link in Rapid’s chain 


of Electrotyping plants 


Y acquiring—from Wayne 

Colorplate Company — the 
entire capital stock of North- 
ern Electrotype Company, the 
largest in Detroit, Rapid has 
forged another link in its 
national-local chain. 


Thus Rapid adds to its na- 
tional service—celebrated for 
prompt distribution of quality 
plates—a local “‘on-the-spot” 
electrotype and mat service 
out of Detroit. 


The Detroit unit of The Rapid 
Electrotype Company will con- 
tinue to operate under the 
name of Northern Electrotype 
Company. It will continue 
to be operated and supervised 
by the same group of men 
who have served, so well and 


faithfully, the advertisers in 
that area. 

Any changes to be made will 
be in the nature of moderniza- 
tion, where necessary, of pro- 
duction and shipping facilities, 
so that clients may obtain the 
fullest possible measure of 
satisfaction. 


Rapid now serves advertisers 
with local facilities from four 
important points—New York, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, De- 
troit. This in addition to its 
unequaled national service 
from Cincinnati. 

Every member of the Rapid 
organization extends the hand 
of friendship and cooperation 
to every member and customer 
of the new Detroit division. 


AWE 


President 


CINCINNATI BRANCH OFFICES: EW YORE. CHICAGO, 


THE ATLANTIC ELECTROTYPE & STEREOTYPE CO., 228 E. 45th St., New York 
HOFFSCHNEIDER BROS., 500 Howard St., San Francisco 
324 Thirteenth &t., : 


NORTHERN ELECTROTYPE CO. , 47 Burroughs 8t., Detroit 





P. I. Advertising Index 


October, 1935, Has General Gain of 6.8 Per Cent Over 1934; 
Outdoor and Radio Also Register Increases 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


General Index of Advertising 
Activity 
S explained in the paragraphs 
below, the Index of Outdoor 
Advertising has been revised, and 
this has necessitated a revision 
of the General Advertising Index, 
which represents a combination of 
newspaper, magazine, farm-paper, 
radio, and outdoor advertising. 
This revision dates back to Jan- 
uary, 1935, and the new figures 
are presented in this issue. 


The changes made necessary by 
this revision are of no significance 
in their effect on the General 
Index, because they have raised the 
monthly figures during 1935 by 
only a fraction of 1 per cent. Fig- 
ures prior to 1935 have not been 
revised at all. 

In October, 1935, the General 
Index stood at 79.0, which is a gain 
of 3.1 per cent over September, 
when it was 76.6. This represents 
the pick-up in October advertising 
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activity from September after cor- 
rection was made for normal sea- 
sonal flictuations. 

The General Index also regis- 
tered an increase of 6.8 per cent 
over October, 1934. 


Revised Outdoor Index 


Through the co-operation of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association, 
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which collects and furnishes the 
data on which the P.I. Index of 


’ Outdoor Advertising is based, more 


representative figures for the out- 
door industry are now available, 
and this index has accordingly been 
revised. The index is now based 
on reports of twenty-three of the 
largest companies, whose operations 
extend to all parts of the country. 
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The index itself has been revised 
beginning with January, 1935. Fig- 
ures for all companies prior to that 
date, and running back to January, 
1925, are not available so that the 
index prior to 1935 is based on 
reports of the few large com- 
panies that have been furnishing 
monthly reports to the Outdoor 
Association. 

The net result of this revision 
has been to show a better situation 
in the outdoor industry than the 
index has been indicating. Cumu- 
lative figures for the first eight 
months of 1935 on the old basis, 
showed practically no gain over the 
corresponding period of 1934. The 
revised index now shows an in- 
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crease of 7.7 per cent for the first 
eight months of 1935. 

Although it is regrettable that 
any revision has become necessary, 
it should be realized that this is the 
first time that any outdoor figures 
have been available, and that the 
Outdoor Association is to be con- 
gratulated on its ability to broaden 
the basis of its monthly reports on 
billings. 

The index for October, 1935, is 
59.5, showing an increase of 13.5 
per cent over that of the preceding 
month. This means that outdoor 
advertising in October has shown 
a substantial increase over Septem- 
ber, whereas there is usually a sea- 
sonal decline. The Outdoor Index 
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e first 


e that 
sSary, 
is the 
the The Curtis Publishing Company 
> con- 
‘oaden 
rts on takes pleasure in announcing 
35, is 
F 13.5 
eding the appointment of 


itdoor 
hown 


sen: JOHN CUSHMAN FISTERE 


Index 


as an associate editor 
of the 
Ladies Home Journal 


in charge of 


Architecture and Building 








i. - 
>». « BRUCE GOULD 


* BEATRICE BLACKMAR GOULD 


> 





Editors 


















. ;: 
MR. FISTERE joins the staff of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
after five years'as associate editor of the “Architectural Forum.” 
to which he came after an associate editorship on “Building 
Age” and as managing editor of “ Building Material Market- 
ing.” This experience amply prepares him for the forward 
looking home-building program of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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in October is also 21.2 per cent 
over the index for October, 1934. 


Radio 
The radio index for October has 


a very slight advance of 0.4 per 
cent over September. The index, 


+ 


More of Four A’s Study Ready 


Section C of Market and Newspaper 
Statistics, Volume IV, has been re- 
leased by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. This section deals 
with the fifty cities in the United States 
and Canada over 100,000 population for 
which A. B. C. Audit Reports were is- 
sued for periods ended March 31, 1935. 
It contains figures on population, num- 
ber of families, English reading persons 
(for —— cities, English speakin 
persons), income tax returns, audit 
newspaper circulations, local rates, na- 
tional rates, the differential between 
ee and national — tinegs and an 
analysis of sections of A C. Audit 
R ts dealing with ezay 
pies of Section C (fifty cities) are 
available to other than A. A. A. mem- 
s at $5 each, the approximate produc- 
tion cost. Sections A (thirty-one cities) 
and B (twenty-three cities) are avail- 
able at $2.50 each. 


Appoints Brisacher 

The California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company, n Francisco, 
appointed Emil Brisacher and Staff, of 

t city, to ina rate its first adver- 
tising campaign. ewspapers in metro- 
politan and secondary California cities 
are being used with adjacent cities being 


consider 
e*e 


Coffey with Jam Handy 

C. Coffey, formerly with the sales 
promotion department of Frigidaire Cor- 
poration and, more permet, © sales pro- 
motion manager of the St uis branch 
of that company, has joined Jam Handy 
Picture Service, Detroit, in an editorial 
and contact capacity. 


Pye Joins Hall Printing 

Arthur E. Pye, for the last six years 
vice-president of = & Pye, Inc., Chi- 
ca soning 5 has resigned to 
join the W. Hall i Printing Company, 
of that city. rR will develop a depart- 
ment of research and sales promotion. 


Ida Clark Leaves Morton 

ae co Ida Clark, ee Wm. J. 
pu rs’ represen- 

tative, New company: for the last year, has 

resigned. She was formerly advertising 

hg 3 i Scott & Bowne, Bloom- 
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which is corrected for seasonal! 
variation, is 185.2 for October as 
compared with 184.5 for the month 
of September. 

The radio index for October of 
this year also shows a gain of 4.0 
per cent over ober, 1934. 


+ + 


Willis Again Heads AGMA 


Paul S. Willis has been re-elected 
esident of the Associated Grocery 
anufacturers of America, Inc., New 
York. Ralph S. Stubbs, American 
Sugar Refining Co., is first vice-presi 
— } Merry R. Drackett, of The Drack- 
is second vice-president; and 
ag Jr., of Swift & Co., is 

Sint vice-president. 

Charles Wesley Dunn continues as 
general counsel. 

New directors elected were: John H. 
Kraft, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co.; R. L. 
Wi ithe Libby, = & Libby; Lester 

chell, Parsons Ammonia Co.; 


F, ‘Mohan, Scott Paper Co.; 2. Ww. 
) R3 Canada Dry Gin Ale, Inc.; 
D. F. Norton, Nestle’s ilk Products 
Co., and Clyde S. Stilwell, National 
Biscuit 
7 * ¢ 
Detroit Industrials Elect 
At an organization meeting, J. H. Ash- 
burne, Jr., of Buhl Sons & Co Co., was 


elected president of the Industrial Mar- 
keters of Detroit, an association of De- 
troit industrial, sales and advertising 


executives. E. F. Berry, Jr. Udylite 
Co., was named vice- and EC. 
Howell, Carboloy res: 


surer. T. J. Marshall, Federal 

Co., H. C. pois, ‘Truscon a. 
tories; and J. H arnum, ware D 
Co., were elected to the executive com- 
mittee. 


Snap-On to Scott-Telander 

Snap-On Tools, Inc., Kenosha, Wis., 
has gare gg Scott-Telander, Inc. -» Mil- 
waukee, to handle the advertising of 
Snap-On wrenches and Blue Point tools. 
A trade campaign in the automotive 
service field is contemplated. 


Represents National Media 
Duncan A. Scott and Company are 
now Western s of National 
Media, "ines in both Francisco and 
Los geles. Hugh Patrick Golden 
will hereafter be associated with the 
Duncan Scott Los Angeles office. 


Mitchell Returns to Getchell 


Harry T. Mitchell, at one time with 
z, Siting Getchell, Inc., and, more 
president 


vice- 
Mitchell, I Inc,, Chicago, has saieiees the 
Getc as ~ t 
charge of <9. roit — way 
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What Dealers Expect from 
Food Manufacturers 


By H. C. Petersen 
Secretary-Manager, National Association of Retail Grocers 


RUE co-operation in the food 

industry can only exist when 
perfect confidence is maintained. 
Confidence is shaken when policies 
are enunciated in which the. manu- 
facturer fails to respect the’ rights 
of the distributor. 


The distributors are whole- 
heartedly working to improve con- 
ditions within the. f industry, 


hoping to plan*for the future so 
that producer and distributor may 
be assured a le compensa- 
tion for services rendered, and that 
the consumer may have easy ac- 
cess to foods efficiently and eco- 
nomically produced and distributed. 
There are, howevér, far too many 
manufacturers who look upon the 
distributor as a mécessary evil in 
the scheme of reaching the con- 
sumer and therefore deserving of 
no consideration. 

What are some of the practices 
indulged in by manufacturers which 
have shaken the confidence of 
“jaa d and b 

ity discounts uying 
power are usually closely asso- 
ciated. Any relationship 
seller and buyer which gives to 
one an undeserved and un- 
duly favorable position over a 
competing buyer is manifestly un- 
fair, This unfair position may be 
the remy ween | of the seller or 
of the buyer. In either case, the 
resulting condition amounts to the 


same, 
Unfair methods usually arise 
from the abuse of buying power 


and the desire of the seller to se- 
cure or maintain volume of sales. 
When buying power is used to 
coerce sellers into i price 
discriminations, rebates, brokerage, 
or so-called advertising or service 
allowances not available to all, a 
competitive advantage results for 
the favored buyer, which is’ not 
justified and which seriously in- 
terferes with orderly methods of 
distribution, 

When sellers make concessions 
to a few customers, which they 
cannot afford to extend to all, the 
effect is that those on the preferred 
list are being subsidized by those 
not so fa 

Usually these abuses involve 
secret agreements with respect to 
price, terms of sale, discounts, re- 
bates, or so-called allowances. The 
very fact that arrangements are 
secret, makes the transaction look 
suspicious. When a seller’s prices 

terms are known to all, the 
distributor is in a better position to 
meet his competition. He may 
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Why butt your head against the 


stone wall of a low “Ta. 


Idea Quotient — ideas produced —hours worked. 


Somewhere, in every industry, are men whose idea- 
production keeps pace with the need for new products, 
new outlets, new ways and means of moving merchan- 
dise.—Men with a high LQ. 


Invariably they are driving springs in the firms that are 
live, active merchandisers. Tney are the final arbiters 
of how, when and where to make use of advertising in 
the competitive drive for business. 


Take building materials, for instance—a field with a 
greater potential for increased sales and advertising 
activity than perhaps any other business in America. 
Where are the key men here? How can they be reached 
though scattered in many offices, in many cities? 


About six and. three-quarter million dollars are 
spent yearly in magazine, newspaper and radio 
advertising of building materials and equipment. 
Printers’ Ink covers the advertisers from whom just 
under 89% of this emanates. 


In the 17 leaders each spending over $50,000 in 
any one class of media P. I. covers every concern; 
has a total of 174 readers and 22 of them are gen- 
eral managers, presidents, treasurers, vice-presi- 
dents or other major executives. 


The facts support our contention . . . which is that Print- 
ers’ Ink publicatioris are “required reading’ for men 
with a high LQ. 


‘INK WEEELY «+ PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
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and the true value of co-operation 
may be realized. 

Publicity would check the grant- 
ing of any unusual discounts and al- 
lowances, because the seller would 
then hesitate to give preference to 
a few distributors. 

Sellers can, if they will, co- 
operate with distributors in elimi- 
nating the most dangerous of all 
threats—loss-leader selling. Such 
selling is a real and constant threat 
to nationally advertised brands. 
Their continued use as loss leaders 
makes their sale unprofitable and 
retailers soon lose interest in their 
sale and make substitutions. But 
certain sales representatives of na- 
tionally advertised merchandise 
continually urge distributors to 
this method of operation. 


Why Loss-Leader Seiling 
Is a Menace 

Loss-leader selling is a national 
menace because it tends to depress 
prices all along the line resulting 
in the use of all types of subter- 
fuge by those affected. Time was 


when we were told—“I know you 
can’t make a profit on my highly 
advertised merchandise but look 
how many related items you can 
sell at a good margin of profit.” 
We agreed. Today, however, far 
too many articles of merchandise 
are nationally known to permit 
such a statement to go unchal- 
lenged. Is it fair to assume that 
a continuation of loss-leader sell- 
ing will eventually destroy the 
good-will of a seller’s product? 

Diversion of brokerage and the 
giving of so-called advertising al- 
lowances continue to harass the 
food industry. Too often their use 
is but a method of offering a lower 
price to certain buyers. 

Any form of publicity by the 
manufacturer which compels a dis- 
tributor to handle merchandise on 
which a fair margin of profit is 
impossible, or through similar 
forms of publicity forces a new 
item through combination sales or 
premium inducements, is an unfair 
trade practice. The advertising of 
a ium offer in combination 

ith merchandise in which offer 
the premium is quoted at a value 
far in excess of its actual market 
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We also call attention to a seller 
naming a resale price over the 
radio, through the press, or in ad- 
vertising material furnished the 
distributor, which suggested resale 
price does not cover operating over- 
head. To say that no protests are 
sent in, that dealers are anxious to 
sell at prices even lower, is no 
answer to the problem. 

Free deals, and the various and 
sundry types of premium offers— 
some free, others in premium mer- 
chandise sold to the dealer, and 
to be resold by him in combination 
with seller’s merchandise is an- 
other serious problem. Premiums 
that are free will be gladly dis- 
tributed if a reasonable compensa- 
tion is allowed for the work in- 
volved. To other premium schemes 
involving purchases of glassware, 
tinware, aluminum, electrical ap- 
pliances and what-not, we turn a 
hands down attitude for we are not 
in the variety store business. We 
do not believe it is necessary to 
use street hawker methods in sell- 
ing branded merchandise. 

If we continue in the direction 
toward which we are heading, need 
we be surprised or feel that an 
injustice is being done us, if dis- 
tributors in other lines retaliate by 
using branded food merchandise at 
a ridiculous price in combination 
sales to induce the purchase of 
their own goods? 


The 1-Cent Sale Another 
Menace 


Then, we have another scheme 
called the l-cent sale. The cus- 
tomer may purchase one article at 
the regular price, and one addi- 
tional article for 1 cent, usually 
so marked. A recent sale of this 
sort was sold to dealers packed in 
units of forty packages of regular 
stock and twenty packages marked 
1 cent. This meant that at the end 
of the sale period each distributor 
had in his possession on each case 
purchased, twenty packages of reg- 
ular stock in addition to stock on 
hand prior to the sale. 

Another feature of this sale al- 
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lotted a number of deals to each 
store which was far below require- 
ments, for with the heavy public- 
ity on the commodity and getting 
a 10-cent package for 1 cent, de- 
mand far exceeded supply and left 
the consumer clamoring for more. 
This resulted again in disappoint- 
ment and did not make additional 
friends for either the seller or his 
distributor. Here again, the dis- 
tributor handled the 1-cent pack- 
age without adequate compensation. 

The food industry must protect 
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itself from those who would de- 
stroy it and be prepared to fight 
legislation which is not fair. The 
individual retail grocer has been 
long-suffering in putting up with 
conditions imposed by some sellers 
but we are anxious to co-operate 
with those other factors in the 
food industry to secure trade ad- 
herence to any plan or plans vol- 
untary or compulsory which will 
k open the avenues of oppor- 
tunity to efficient individual oper- 
ators, whether large or small. 








—Placed by 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

for their clients: 

Philadelphia Coke Company 
Rainey-Wood Coke Company 


Koppers Gas & Coke Company 


their infectious 
slogan and clever 
designs have been 
faithfully enlarged 
and carefully repro- 
duced on extra 
heavy poster paper 
with long-lasting 
inks ground in our 
own plent. . . Fine 
art work deserves 
fine reproduction. 


Lithographing & Printing Co. 
Erie, Pennsylvania 





Prospects on Parade 


(Continued from page 10) 


and .now, by proving that he is 
-wasting time and money in shop- 
ping: around unnecessarily. You'll 
have to build up such a force of 
unanswerable proof and argument 
that he becomes overwhelmed with 
the desirability of your proposition 
and doesn’t go any further. Parade 
your. merchandise, your sales talk, 
your arguments, your authorities 
in such a sweep of logical presen- 
tation that the climax cannot 

anything but favorable to you! 


11. The Curious Prospect 


Everyone has a certain amount of 
curiosity, but some have more than 
others. To the prospect who is 
overly curious, as indicated by his 
continuous questioning, you must 
present your sales talk in such a 
way as to retain his curiosity and 
yet feed him only enough to main- 
tain his attitude. Don’t give him 
everything you have; always retain 
something that you can use as a 
final closing punch when necessary 
to force him to a decision. A little 
mystery doesn’t hurt; too much 
generosity in unloading your mind 
of everything you have doesn’t do 
you any good; it leaves you with- 
out a come-back if he asks for 
more. 


12. The Self-Important Prospect 


This is a trying type of prospect 
to handle. His high-hat attitude may 


cover only assumed importance, or 
it may cover a certain amount of 
real importance exaggerated to an 
unusual degree. In either case, you 
had better play up to his impres- 
sion of himself and use flattery as 
tactfully as you can. Handle him 
with care if you care to handle 
him at all! The prospect who is 
really important usually shows a 
dignity of character and attitude 
which is not high hat. With this 
man you can be natural and pre- 
sent your proposition as construc- 
tively as possible, offering valuable 
suggestions and ideas from time to 
time which might produce a favor- 
able reaction. 


13. The Instinctive Prospect 


Here is the man who buys from 
his own personal “hunches” rather 
than from any logical sense of rea- 
soning. He is usually superstitious 
about numbers, dates, quantities, 
etc. and is apt to place more 
reliance on good fellowship than 
on good merchandise. If you can 
get on the right side of the in- 
stinctive prospect through the 
power of your personality, well 
and good; if not, your results with 
him will depend largely on the 
state of his illogical mind and much 
of your effort will be wasted. If 
you are on the wrong side, it may 
even be advisable not to put in too 
much effort. 





accompany order. 





Extra Copies Available 


Articles by Harry Simmons are near the top on our recotd of 
requests for extra copies and permission to peat 


has exhausted a number of the issues in which 
including as recent an issue as that of N P 

We anticipate marked interest in “Prospects on Parade,” which 
covers a sales subject of broad interest to all types of companies. 
Reprints of “Prospects on Para 
available in units of 25 for $1, postpaid. Remittance should 


The Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. ae 
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14. The Open-Minded Prospect 

This is the finest type of prospect 
of all! Any time you have an idea 
that your prospect is the open- 
minded kind, congratulate yourself 
and go to work! Give him both 
barrels in every line of your pres- 
entation. He will be fair-minded 
enough to consider all the facts 
you lay before him; and if your 
proposition has any merit, he will 
be the first to admit it and either 
give you an order or tell you why 
he cannot. You usually know just 
where you are with this man; and 
as a result you can meet him on 
his own ground and talk to him 
at his own level. If he says he 
cannot buy from you, he may give 
you a reason that you might be able 
to turn into a talking point for 
your own account. At any rate, he 
will probably be honest and fair 
with you and possibly give you an 
opportunity to develop his friend- 
ship. 


15. The Copy-Cat Prospect 


Here is the type of prospect who 
can be turned to good use if you 
have an idea he is a copy-cat. All 
you need to tell him is that Bill 
Jones, down the street, carries your 
merchandise, and you can get an 
order from him. He is the man 
who buys only what someone else 
carries; he hasn’t the nerve to put 
in a new line himself, or to inject a 
new idea in his organization, until 
someone else has started it. Then 
all you’ve got to do is show him 
who has it, and he goes on your 
customer list! 


16. The Careless Prospect 


The easy-going man who care- 
lessly gives you an order without 
being absolutely certain about just 
what he wants, is likely to be an 
expensive prospect. He may reject 
your: shipment, or cancel the order ; 
or find fault with pas merehandise ; 
or complain ‘gbout service—en- 
it Se teason. He i 
“thought” something 
else and didn’t Siok we cake sure. 
kt is much safer and cheaper for 
you to make sure in the beginning 
that he knows just what he is or- 
dering and just what he is going to 
get. Foresight with a prospect sect Like 
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Te Lure of the Tropics is in these 
mellow-mild Cigarros. Copied from the 
native smoke of Cuba where the knowl- 
edge and appreciation of fine tobaccos 
is a heritage, these long (5%”) and 
very slender smokes are satisfying cigar, 
cigarette and pipe smokers everywhere. 
Extra Mild, they are a welcome change 
from the usual heavy type of cigar. 


Thompson’s Delgados 
« 


Something New 
and Different 


A mild, fragrant smoke (30 min.) of 
fine Havana Long Filler shredded for 
free draft at the amazingly low price of 
$4 per 100 delivered. 

Packed 100 id attractive Boite Nature 
boxes of natural Spanish Cedar. Each 
separately wrapped in a thin slice of 
cedar. This aromatic wood blends with 
and preserves the aroma of fine to- 
baccos. The box can he used as a per- 
manent humidor or it makes an ideal 
handkerchief bex. 

Will ship box of 100 prepaid, on open 
account and on approval. Return if not 
satisfied in every respect. An attractive 
vest-pocket cigar lighter (retail value 
50¢) will be included absolutely free 
if we hear from you promptly. Write 
us on business letterhead and enclose 
business calling card. Ask for special 
Xmas line of fine Havana Cigars. 


Thompeon ¢ & Company 
t. A 


P. O. Box 1839 Tampa, Fila. 
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this is much better than hindsight 
on an order that is rejected! 


17. The Smart-Aleck Prospect 


Everyone runs into this type of 
prospect occasionally, although you 
would much prefer to run over 
him... The only thing to do is to 
humor him as far as you can. He 
is very susceptible to flattery; and 
he likes to be treated as if the 
responsibility of the world rests 
upon his shoulders. He is a diffi- 
cult man to along with, as a 
rule, because he becomes so irritat- 
ing in his manner; the only possi- 
ble way to handle him successfully 
is to carry along his idea of his 
own importance. If you cannot 
get along with him by flattery, it 
might become necessary to be some- 
what hard-boiled and tone him 
down to a reasonable level. Natu- 
rally, that may involve losing the 
prospect and is only to be used as 
a last resort. 


18. The Enthusiastic Prospect 


The prospect who is too enthusi- 
astic is just as dangerous as the 
one who is too skeptical. He may 
become very enthusiastic at first 
and let his emotions run away with 
him; but his enthusiasm wears off 
easily and he cools down quickly. 
His enthusiasm is neither sincere 
nor genuine; it is only a thin ven- 
eer which raises false hopes and 
then drops you with a dull thud. 
The only thing to do with the en- 
thusiastic prospect is to get his 
official order right then and there; 
if you let him put it off until he 
cools down, you are lost. All your 
effort must be concentrated in the 
attempt to close him while he re- 
tains his enthusiasm; he is not 
dependable afterwards. 


19. The Skeptical Prospect 


Here is the man who disbelieves 
everything you say. No matter 
what your statement may be, he 
has an argument against it. The 
result is that you don’t dare present 
anything to him that is not backed 
-by the fullest = ove of proof and 
authority. ore can stand up 
to him and force him to admit that 
he is all wrong and that your prop- 
osition is all right. Be careful 
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about the things you claim, but 
claim everything you know you 
can prove! 


20. The Timid Prospect 


The man who is timid is always 
a problem. He is always afraid to 
do this or that; he is continually 
asking everybody’s advice on what 
to do; he never dares to use his 
own judgment, unless it is sup- 
ported by his wife or some friend. 
The salesman has the difficult job 
of trying to inject courage into the 
soul of the timid prospect. He 
must show him how useless it is to 
depend upon others’ opinions, who 
know nothing of his problems. He 
must remind him that he is running 
his own affairs and is competent to 
make his own decisions. He must 
him to develop a spirit of 
pride in his own judgments. In 
short, he must bolster him up and 
make a man of him. Once built 
un, this prospect belongs to the man 
who developed him! . 


21. The Slow-Thinking Prospect 


This is the man who takes his 
time about making decisions. He 
cannot be hurried or pushed. He 
probably is willing to buy from 
you, but is exceedingly careful 
about saying so. He examines a 
proposition in tedious detail from 
every angle and eventually gives 
you his okey; but if you attempt 
to rush him into a decision you 
will probably lose him. You must 
watch out for this type of pros- 
pect; when you encounter him you 
must let him arrive at his own de- 
cision in his own sweet time; that 
is the only way that you can handle 
him. 


22. The Cynical Prospect 


Here is the confirmed pessimist, 
a dangerous species. to contact be- 
cause of what he might do to ‘te 
own spirit of pod mm onl Nothing 
that you or anyone else does, can 
be right. Nothing that you show 
him is any good. He can always 
prove that acl line is no good; 
that your is on the wrong 
track; that you are wasting your 
time; and that he knows more 
about the whole proposition than 
you. Any time you run across a 
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prospect like this, and find that 
you Cannot make any impression 
on him, you are better off dropping 
him cold. You can spend your time 
to much better advantage with a 
more hopeful type of prospect ! 


23. The Disagreeable Prospect 


Fortunately, there are not many 
people in the world who are natu- 
rally disagreeable; but at rare 
intervals you will encounter a pros- 
pect so disagreeable that there is 
no hope for either of you in your 
contacts. This type of man I treat 
the same way as the Cynical Pros- 
pect—I drop him as quickly as I 
realize his disposition. Life is so 
short—and there are so many 
decent people in the world—that it 
is a waste of time and effort to try 
to do business with disagreeable 
people. And there is always the 
danger that they will embitter 
your own soul, 


24. The Casual Prospect 


He may be just looking around, 
but this may indicate sufficient in- 
terest to justify cultivating and 
following up. It is always pogsi- 


‘ble that the casual prospect can be 


given a sales talk that will impress 
him sufficiently either to give you 


— 
Must Quote Bottle Size 


After December 15, liquor and wine 


advertisements in New York- that quote! 


prices must contain a statement.of the 


net fluid contents of each bottle @dver-- 


tised. The ruling, signed by Edward 
P. Mulrooney, chairman of the New 
York State Liquor Authority, applies 
to advertising aig newspapers, mag- 
azines, lets, placards or other pub” 
lications, Phe contents must be men- 
tioned if” “tonspicuous™ t¥pée:” 
7. . = sf 


Black Will Probated ., 4 | 
The will of Herman Black, late chair- 


man of the board of «he-Evening Amer- = 


ican Publishing Company, Chicago, was 

admitted to 

kegan, Til. the estate of 0554,008, all 
t $4,000 of- it in sonal p 
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an order now or to remember you 
for the future. Many a casual 
prospect has been developed into a 
good customer through the force 
of a strong, interesting presenta- 
tion of facts and a careful follow- 
up. No prospect is ever entirely 
out of the picture until you your- 
self drop him! 


25. The Hard-Up Prospect 


You will encounter many pros- 
pects who like to place themselves 
in this category, but not all of 
them belong there. Most people 
who tell you how hard up they are, 
hope to establish an alibi and thus 
get rid of you. The prospect who 
is really hard up isn’t so proud of 
it that he spends all his time talk- 
ing about it! 

ith the former type of pros- 
pect, you have to destroy his alibi 
and show him how much better off 
he is than many others who are 
buying from you. With the latter 
type, you can frequently arrange 
special billing and special terms 
that will enable him to take ad* 
vantage of your proposition. Even 
if you cannot do this now, there is 
always a possibility of your doing 
it in the near future. In either 
casé, here is a chance to add an- 
other name to your friendship list! 


+ 


Advanced by Paper Company 


Albert C. Gall; for the last twenty- 
three years a salesman for The Central 
Ohio Paper Company, has been made 
general manager of the company’s To- 
ledo division. He will be assisted by 
Albert F. Miller, who for several years, 
has been advertising manager of the 


. company at Columbus and editor of its 
* “house magazine, “The 


” 


Copco O tor. 
Mr. Miller will be in direct charge of 
the fine paper salés. 


Represents Foreign Group 

The Lloyd Organization, Budapest, 
dungary, has appointed M. D. Bromberg 
a jates, New York, as publish- 


Texts a, and Elektro-Radio Lioyd, 
tec journals serving Scandinavia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, The 
, the Levante, and Palestine. 

e = . 


* MOhun Leaves‘Reo ~ 


ay W.. AR. aMohiih bas.resigned as do- 
to the Successful — sales manager of the Reo Motor 


Company, Lattsing, Mich 











Media Records again tells the story in Memphis. 
This time it uses another basic yardstick . . department 
store linage. 


For the ten months of 1935 ending October 31st, 
the department store linage figures were as follows: 
Sunday Commercial Appeal . . 28.1% 


Daily Commercial Appeal . . . 43.0% 

Total Daily and Sunday Commer- 
SE & so 8-6 0 ee « 71.1% 

The evening paper ....... 28.9% 


These stores gladly paid more to sell economically. 
Merchandising managers of Memphis department stores 
realize the value of The Commercial Appeal as a result 
. producer outside of the city as well as in the city of 
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Memphis. Their mail order business from the 68 counties 
in the four states covered by The Commercial Appeal is 
enough evidence to substantiate their position. — 


As you observe the outstanding position of Mem- 
phis on the various trade maps, you will no doubt keep 
in mind that when you use The Commercial Appeal to sell 
this thriving city, you also reach the South's biggest market 
—The Memphis Market—with a total trade population of 
2,179,474, according to Major Market Newspapers. 


You will be gladly furnished with further informa- 
tion on this important market if you will ask any Branham 
Office or write Memphis directly. 


JAMES HAMMOND, 
Publisher. 





' THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: THE BRANHAM CO. 
ARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION SOUTH 
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Slowly, the truth 
Onward—Yes, seems to be dawn- 


and Up ward ing that Prosper- 


ity’s Corner isn’t a corner, at all. 
It’s a long, almost, imperceptible 
curve. And we're farther around 
it than ‘we >think.. 

From three different sources, 
sources that watch business from 
three divergent points of view, 
come reports of progress; and to 
those who have believed—and not 
happily—that industry's furious run- 
ning has been confined to one spot, 
these assurances will come as a 
pleasing surprise. 

Truly, American business is do- 
ing more than,holding its own. 

Says the November bulletin of 
the Federal Reserve Board: Busi- 
ness..is sounder and in greater vol- 
ume. And the upturn that began 
in September, 1934, is “the first ad- 
vance that has not been followed in 
the immediately succeeding months 
by a sharp decline.” 

Specifically: “The lowest index 
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reported so far this year is 85 per 
cent for May. The most recent 
index, for September, is 89 per 
cent; and preliminary figures ‘indi- 
cate the index for Qctober will be 
higher.” 

Says.a report of the Federal 
Housing ; Administration: “There 
has been ja growing trend toward 
recovery in’ the building trades 
throughout the-entire country: since 
January, 1935,” and “from thirty- 
one cities come reports of ‘all 
workers in special trades em- 
ployed.’” Eighteen cities reported 
labor shortage. 

And finally, says a survey of 
the American Federation of Labor: 
The country stands at the threshold 
of an industrial boom—a boom so 
potentially thunderous that “unless 
hours are shortened and production 
of our industries greatly exceeds 
previous levels, we shall have a 
standing army of unemployed num- 
bering in the millions, even when 
we réach the ows of the coming 
boom.” Fon 
~ Let the aiatie tak. his’ choice. 
Certainly not all three of these 
size-ups gan,be wrong. ; #Arithmet- 
ically, because they all tend in. the 
same direction, two of them ouglit 
to be right--and Again let the’ skep- 
tic: ehoose which.twoz +’: 

Of the three,, ‘only _one , points 
with alarm. Labor’ anxiety rests 
upon the fear of a furi-awWay stock 
.market—an eventuality that, from 
this‘ distance, "looks ‘refibte enough 
to vetge upon. the’ impossible. >At 
least, such. a develapment must ‘wait 
until industrial recovery shall have 
advanted far enough to restore a 
great measure of mass purchasing 
power. 

For the present it is enough—or, 
for merchandising, men it ought to 
be“enough—to know that markets 
actually are being re-created. 

_ They are markets that, will ab- 
sorb the goods’ of him” who—to 


» paraphrase—gets there fustest with 


the mostest effort. 


‘ 
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We Start Two And has it come 
to pass that the 


New Activities gilt lettering on 


that door down the hall of industry 
needs proofreading? We mean the 
sign that now reads: ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT. 

From L, E. White, vice-president 
of Kirgan’s Arcadia Farms, Inc., 
hard by Cincinnati, comes a letter, 
applauding the sentiments of John 
P. Cunningham, who, in Printers’ 
Ink of November 14, explained 
“How to Conserve the Working 
Capital of Advertising.” 

It’s true, remarks Mr. White, 
that “many women object to adver- 
tising’s manners.” And further: 
“Just offhand, there quickly come 
to mind three products we are us- 
ing in our home, the use of which 
—if we felt there were other 
brands of equal quality—would be 
discontinued immediately, purely 
on account of our resentment against 
their advertising. It does seem a 
shame to handicap a good product 
with advertising that inspires an- 
tagonism and ridicule.” 

Yes. Better call in that sign- 
painter right now. Tell him to rub 
off ApvERTISING DEPARTMENT and 
carefully letter in its place: SENSE 
or Humor, 

And if the present incumbent 
can’t fill the job, get a new incum- 
bent. In what appears to be the 
humorless. world of business, a 
funny-bone is an enterprise’s best 
insurance against looking foolish in 
public. One comedian, just sitting 
tight and not emitting a wise-crack 
a month—but keeping an eagle eye 
on what goes out in print—could 
protect acres of copy against those 
annoying spots of silliness that, to 
the advertiser’s astonishment, cause 
the consumer-readers to hoot. For 
the point, you see, is that any man 
with more than a dime’s worth of 
humor in his soul knows in advance 
what mot to say. 

And, while the sign-painter’s in 
the house, tell him to letter a sign 
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on that vacant room next door. In 
there, we'll establish a_ civilizer. 
Business has needed one for a long 
time. Set him up in there and 
give him authority to civilize. His 
sign will read: DEPARTMENT OF 
DECENCY. 





wr - View on What with a war 

See on in Europe, 
A ne and _ business-by- 
statute over here, and one thing and 
another to obstruct any normal 
long-pull view of the future, it’s 
refreshing to find a concern that 
comes right out and says it expects 
to remain in business for quite a 
while. 

To Printers’ Ink, A. P. Schen- 
dorf, advertising manager of the 
National Pneumatic Company, con- 
veys this information: 

“For many years, we have been 
advertising in two magazines that 
go to the electric-railway field. In 
these magazines, our advertising is 
mainly intended to maintain our 
prestige as the foremost manufac- 
turer of our products; but it is 
not purely institutional, for we do 
inject enough information regard- 
ing our products to educate the 
men who are coming along and 
will some day: be in positions of 
authority. 

“We do this to make sure that 
we reach everyone possible who 
now has, or in the future will have, 
a voice in deciding what equipment 
will be purchased. 

“Our products are very well 
known to the present generation of 
buyers; but we expect to continue 
in business for many years.” 

Radical—in these days—as such 
an expectation seems to be, it does 
seem to stand some chance of ful- 
filment. For here is a concern that 
has got off to what might be called 
a running start of maturity. Al- 
ready, in service to its trade, it 
has passed the healthy mark of 
thirty-five. : 

And still it goes on, and looks 
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ahead—and garners customers for 
the future. 

One way to acquire volume is to 
start out every morning running 
like the devil and overtake it. 

The other way—and it’s far more 
comfortable, besides being surer— 
is so to plan ahead that your vol- 
ume will overtake you. 





Mr. Rorty The Consumers 

Has Fun Action Commit- 

tee is on the 

march with bands playing and ban- 
ners flying. 

This committee, we might ex- 
plain to our readers in general, in- 
cluding those in the Borough of 
Manhattan, is made up of organ- 
izations such as the Bensonhurst 
Consumers Club, the Ministers 
Union of America, the New Ut- 
recht Ministerial Fellowship, the 
Social Action Committee of the 
Cropsey Avenue Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and the New York 
City Co-operative United Action 
Committee Against the High Cost 
of Living. 

The object of the committee’s 
march is to demand that Mayor 
LaGuardia reinstate his so-called 
Tugwell Bill. It declares that the 
Mayor’s decision to “postpone pub- 
lic hearings on the proposed Sani- 
tary Code amendment to regulate 
sales of dangerous drugs and cos- 
metics amounts to a denial of pub- 
lic expression.” His view that the 
Copeland Bill, which doubtless will 
be enacted in Washington early 
next year, will supply plenty of 
regulation even for New York is 
regarded as a surrender to the 
“food, drug and cosmetic racketeers 
and their newspaper and radio 
broadcaster allies.” 

The committee regards the Cope- 
land Bill as “a sheer fake” that 
is endorsed by the so-called poison 
squad. Lee Bristol will be inter- 
ested to know that the committee 
is broadcasting him as being a “no- 
torious medicine man.” And the 
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residents of Greater New York wil! 
probably be surprised to hear that 
they as part of “the wealthiest and 
most completely organized commu- 
nity in the world are entirely at the 
mercy of the greed and mendacity 
of the merchants of pills and 
pastes.” 

We note that our good friend, 
the talented James Rorty, is the 


heavy writer for the committee. ' 


Since Jim appears to be enjoying 
himself so hugely we are almost 
ready to extend the committee the 
right hand of fellowship. 

But no. Even that would be too 
great a price to pay. Let's have 
the Copeland Bill. This will afford 
ample regulation of the “poison 
squad.” It may even be sufficient 
to hold the wicked Mr. Bristol in 
check. 





Lost and Not For these closing 
Renad ruminations, the 


text arises from 
a three-inch advertisement in a 
newspaper. The copy reads: 


LOST: In Penn Station, a beau- 
tiful fruit store. Finder will be 
rewarded with delectable tasting 
samples and pleased with the prices, 
packaging, and service. Located 
just inside the Arcade entrance at 
32nd St. and 7th Ave. If not found, 
phone PE-6-8695 for more informa- 
tion and suggestions for Holiday 
gift list. The Fruit Shops of Her- 
bert Strausser, Inc. 


For the adcrafter’s attention, 
here is a copy angle interestingly 
unusual. 

For the prying-minded, here is a 
hint of hidden drama, flavored with 
pathos. Conceive a beautiful, and 
high-overheaded fruit store, lost 
behind a pillar in Penn Station, 
and waiting wistfully to be found! 

And tur the philosopher, here is 
a reminder of the multitude of 
other enterprises that, though just 
as pathetically lost, lack the sense 
to advertise for finders. 
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UP 49% 


THE December Southern Agri- 

culturist contains 49 per cent 
more advertising than the issue 
for the same month a year ago, 
and 133 per cent more than De- 


cember, 1933. 


Southern Asgriculturist’s gain 
in total lineage for 1935 over 
1934 is 16.7 per cent, while the 
gain in total lineage of all farm 
papers over 1934 for the first ten 
months (latest available figures) 
was only 7.42 per cent. 


Southern A\griculturist 
B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher 
Nashville, Tennessee 

















The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





XPERIENCE with Pickle 
Spice convinced Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods, Inc., that spice special- 
ties could be sold at new peaks if 
wrapped in Cellophane. The idea 


is now being applied to two addi- 


tional Durkee products—Pumpkin 
Pie Spice and Poultry Seasoning. 

These are seasonal products, 
have been marketed for several 
years in small cans. In cans they 
didn’t move fast enough, and carry- 
over was definitely undesirable. 

Therefore, Cellophane bags, in 
display units holding six bags each. 
They are to be displayed separately 
so that the retailer may place them 
to best advantage—the Pumpkin 
Pie Spice among holiday groceries, 
the Poultry Seasoning perhaps 
there, perhaps at the meat counter 
as well. 

2 . . 


Another addition to the files of 
old advertisements—the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company sends in 
a copy of its house magazine, 


which carries on page 2 a repro- 
duction of the first page of the 
first issue, January, 1882. 

This makes a number of firsts, 
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for Fireman’s Fund believes the 
“Fireman’s Fund Record” was the 
first house magazine ever published 
by any company in the field. On 
the page of that early issue was 
reprinted a copy of the first policy 
issued by the company, which 
would make it the first policy is- 
sued by any fire insurance com- 


pany still in existence on the 
Pacific Coast. The policy is dated 
June 18, 1864. 


It is strange that advertising 
men exhibit such an amazing lack 
of ingenuity when the times comes 
for them to advertise themselves. 
The scribe who produces a flower- 
ing masterpiece on the virtues of 
mayonnaise or corn plasters is often 
an abject failure when obliged to 
write about himself, and to at- 
tribute the failing to human nature 
appears to the Schoolmaster to be 
unduly charitable. 

This thought is inspired by an 
application for a job that has just 
come to the Schoolmaster’s atten- 
tion. In his day he has looked at a 
healthy quota of applications, so 
when he voluntarily reads one that 
is four pages in length—and reads 
it purely out of interest—that ap- 
plication is an unusual one indeed. 

Not through physical attractive- 
ness alone does the application un- 
der discussion excel. It isn’t decked 
out like a professional’s prize con- 
test entry. But it is neat and nicely 
processed on good letterhead stock, 
on one side of the paper only. The 
upper half of the first page is given 
over to a photograph of the appli- 
cant, Milton O. Harper, with a 
little girl sitting on his knee—an 
excellent photograph, incidentally. 

The message doesn’t start off 
with the conventional “To whom it 
may concern.” Instead it com- 
mences : 

“Dad, you were thirty-five on 
your last birthday. Do you think 
you'll ever amount to anything?” 
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The Minneapolis Star 
now has the largest 
evening home delivered 
circulation in 
Minneapolis! 


* 


Growing steadily, the circula- 

tion of The Star has climbed 

more than a thousand a week 
since August roth. 


The MINNEAPOLIS 


= Bo 


Affiliated Ownership with The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Represented by 


GUY S. OSBORN, SCOLARO AND MEEKER, INC. 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 














“Well, sport, that’s a frank ques- 
tion and it deserves an honest an- 
swer. I did think so when I 
graduated from college. Why do 
you ask?” 

From then on the conversation 
leaps forward with the sprightli- 
ness of a modern novel. It is 
engaging conversation. The little 
girl asks precocious questions that 
impel the reader to read further. 
Into the answers are cleverly woven 
the writer’s experience, back- 
ground, capabilities. Though the 
father occasionally parries a ques- 
tion, the child keeps right on ask- 
ing and is eventually made the 
mouthpiece for the words that 
culminate in the idea the applica- 
tion embodies—the suggestion that 
the father look real hard for a job 
with a company he’d like working 
for. Thus gracefully leading up to 
the following paragraph : 

“Betty Jane came by her good 
ideas naturally. She has a bright 
father capable of generating good 
ideas of his own—or of working 
up other people’s good ideas—and 
of giving and taking instructions. 
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He’s also bright enough to know 
that this letter alone won’t get him 
a job, but he thinks it ought to get 
him an interview, sO you Can size 
him up in the flesh.” 

The final page contains a brief 
personal and employment history 
of the applicant, embellished with 
amusing cartoons of his own 
drawing. 

Surely, if more unemployed ad- 
vertising men would look upon 
themselves as something to be mer- 
chandised, their attempts at selling 
their services would not bear the 
stamp of mediocrity that indelibly 
characterizes the average “posi- 
tion wanted” advertisement. 


The silver anniversary issue of 
the “Bakelite Review” is an inter- 
esting and well-told chronicle of 
industrial achievement. 

A common failing of anniversary 
books and booklets is their over- 
dignified bearing, often imposed by 
the very nature of anniversaries. 
The Bakelite publication shows that 
dignity can be preserved but not at 














Unusual Business Opportunity 





A sound business executive, with or without capital 
to invest, is wanted for unusual job. He will be 
called upon to act in the capacity of general man- 
ager for a well known national magazine. His 
duties will be to pick men and train them to do 
constructive work. He must know something about 
circulation, advertising and promotion. 


The opportunity awaits the right man of acquiring 
an important interest in a publication and becoming 
a real partner in a large and constructive enterprise. 


Do not answer unless you have been accustomed to 
making and earning real money and unless fully 
capable of handling a big job. Address “E,” Box 
192, Printers’ Ink. 
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the expense of reader interest, for 
in content it well measures up to 
a foreword description. “A history 
not in terms of brick and mortar, 
of statistics and charts, but of the 
human side.” 

As a matter of fact, only eight- 
een of the publication’s forty pages 
are devoted to the company’s his- 
tory. And it is a faithful history, 
depicting not only blue skies and 
untroubled waters, but many of the 
trials and tribulations that marked 
the organization’s early days. Num- 
erous photographs illustrate this 
section, telling a running story of 
manufacturing processes and pro- 
viding an intriguing factory tour. 

The following section is devoted 
to the foreign Bakelite affiliations 
and the next one to a series of 
reminiscences by one who signs 
himself “The Old Timer.” Curi- 
ous, Ripleyesque anecdotes, they 
lend to the magazine an unusual 
interest. 

“Bakelite Materials in Industry” 
is the succeeding chapter wherein 
are presented some of the leading 
applications of this “material of a 
million uses.” The concluding sec- 
tion is aptly devoted to new de- 
velopments. 

It is a graphic, fascinating story 
the “Bakelite Review” tells. A 
story that, without benefit of charts 
or graphs and barely a single 
statistic, etches into the reader’s 
consciousness the tremendous di- 
mensions of a new industry and the 
gigantic strides that have been 
made in the brief span of a 
quarter century. 


Coaxing lost customers back in- 
to the fold is a difficult direct-mail 
problem. “Trick” letters are dan- 
gerous but occasionally something 
very much out of the ordinary will 
bring results. 

The Stratton & Tergstegge 
Company, Louisville, Ky., has 
found a “mourning” letter effective 
in its jobbing division. It is sent 
to all accounts who have not pur- 
chased for three months or more. 
The envelope and the letter carry 
wide, black borders. There is no 
return name or address on the en- 
velope. The letter reads thus: 
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J 
Autobiography of Your 
* * 

Future Advertising Mgr. 

a=ameblessed event wows town of Zanes- 

ville, Ohio, 1902 

aeeedisillusioned early in life when meet- 
ing Printer’s Devil, 1919 

a=eecollege relieved when a certain stu- 
dent dons cap and gown, 1924 

auaebit by dog in door to door research 
work, but recovers, 1925 

a=ua=becomes “world’s” busiest “assis- 
tant” adv.-mgr. (that’s being busy) 
chain stores, 1925 

=== whoopee!!! Gets position, leadin 
5 years to Asst. Regional 
“World’s Largest Store 

a==depression sends him to depths to 
raise sales “basement” store, Phila- 
delphia, 1930 

amerdoesn’t become Vice-Pres. but sells 
“World’s Largest Publications” on 
direct mail and sales helps, 1930-32 

amex World’s largest food cooperative 
finds 75 members “sold” indi- 
vidual campaigns, 1932-35 

eee Vice-Pres. finally—(but without 
vice) compaign director food field 
specialists, 1935 

aeesknows difference between t. f.’s and 
d. t.’s, agate and type lice, blurbs 
and plugs, Girder and Chelt. 

e=mhobby—more “adventures” into 
newspaper, magazine, publicity, ra- 
dio, sales display, contests, sales 
portfolios, films and sales promotiop. 

auae for more details and free photo reply 
“D,” Box 191, Printers’ Ink. 


De Luxe 
AGENCY QUARTERS 
Available at Low Rental 


An agency merger has released a 
floor in the Grand Central dis- 
trict, with an ideal layout for a 
professional organization, a pub- 
lishing concern or the like. Ap- 
proximately 4600 square feet of 
usable space, the floor is divided 
into a reception lobby, ten pri- 
vate offices, one large and one 
small conference room, two large 
units for clerical and production 
departments, private lavatories, 
with glass-enclosed shower. Dic- 
tograph inter-office telephones, 
private switchboard, drapes and 
rugs. Office equipment and furni- 
ture, if desired. A real bargain 
to the right party on four year 
sub-lease. Negotiations confi- 
dential. Address “B,” Box 190, 
Printers’ Ink. 


gr. 














































LETTER DUPLICATOR 
SENSATIONAL $ c 2 0 


LOW PRICE 


Lowest priced full letter 
size stencil Duplicating 
Machine in world! Big de- 





FREE SAMPLE peed Sue ottnes, sanes, 

factories, restaurants 
and "index "af | Sbarebes: te, Prints 
1,001 uses—if | ors: letters, letterheads, 


you write quick. cir- 








advertising, menus. 
culars, art on. 
Complete with ink, sten- 
eil supply, and full directions. Lasts lifetime. 
Simple, a child can operate. BIG PROFITS 
TO YOU selling everywhere. repeat 
sales of supplies. Also start home business. 
Territories open for live wires. Write or wire 
for details. 


ROCKET DUPLICATOR CO. 
Dept. 1-857 3317 Madison Road. Cincinnati, 0. 








Salesman Wanted 
Well-known business publication wants 
a young man, preferably in his late 
twenties or early thirties, for estab- 
lished territory now running substan- 
tial volume of business. 

Desire man with record of accom- 
plishment who has creative ability and 
natural sales instinct. Automotive back- 
ground helpful but not essential. 

Give full details when writing. Ad- 
dress “C,” Box 189, Printers’ Ink. 





HAVE YOU A 
PRODUCT 


that can be sold Mall or Ay 
ertile aes tok dltribation 





stars BPE 
Franklin Bruck Advertising Corporation 
R. K. 0. Bldg. Rockefeller Center New York 


Servicing accounts for 16 years 





Home Owners—New List 


ONE THOUSAND—to forty thou- 
sand—$7.50 per thousand. Type- 
written. Cities and towns only. 
Actual home owners. Southern states. 
Brand new, just compiled. 95% accuracy 
Postage guaranteed. —_ jogos list 
available. Order now. Southern Survey 
Service, 211 Medical Arts Bldg., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
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Dear Customer: 


We are not in mourning as this 
letter might indicate. However, 
the writer and other officials of 
this company are grieving over 
what appears to them to be the 
loss of an old friend. You have 
not placed an order with us for 
a long time. Naturally we are in. 
terested to know just why. 

We certainly trust that our han. 
dling of your orders in the past 
met with your approval and that we 
may have the opportunity, within the 
very near future, to again serve you 
in a genuine S. & T. way. 

Our seventy-three years of con- 
stant growth is your assurance of 
fair treatment and pleasing service. 
Our large and complete lines con- 
sist of nationally advertised mer- 
chandise, including such «famous 
items as the Anchor heaters and 
ranges, Mansfield tires, Acme Qual- 
ity paint, etc. 

On the attached circular we have 
listed several outstanding specials 
we hope will appeal to you. We 
have also enclosed a self-addressed, 
postage-paid order blank, with the 
hope of renewing your highly 
valued relationship. 


Along with this mourning letter 
is sent a small processed circular 
with a self-addressed, postage-paid 
order blank. 

“This mailing,” writes Charles 
F, Atkinson, advertising manager, 
“produced outstanding results im- 
mediately after it was sent out 
some six months ago and it is sur- 
prising to note that we are still 
receiving orders from it. Of 
course, being in mourning design, 
the envelope and letter attract the 
attention of practically every 
buyer.” 


It was one of the warmest days 
of fall. The Schoolmaster, having 
removed his coat and vest, was 
wondering if he could start the fan 
without being thrown out of the 
office. Taking a different tack, he 





did loosen his tie, remove his 
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glasses and start for a cool drink 
of water. But he never did get 
that drink. The telephone inter- 
rupted him on his mission. 

It was a call from the far South. 
“Do you know where we can get 
four trained reindeer for the 
Christmas holidays?” came the 
voice over long distance. 

The Schoglmaster was up to 
date on that one. He remembered 
a stable in New York that boasted 
of ability to furnish any bird, 
beast, brute or anything that 
crawled or flew, and 
trained ones at that. 

A phone call brought out the fact 
that the stables were ready and 
willing to furnish trained reindeer 
in quantities “of from six to sixty 
and at any place desired.” 

Back again went the coat and 
vest and into the pigeon holes of 
his old round-top desk disappeared 
the Schoolmaster’s hand searching 


for last year’s ear-muffs and 
Christmas cards. 
+ + + 


Convention Dates 


National Association of peneetinctaren. 
Commodore Hotel, New York, Dec. 4-5. 

National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, silver anniversary convention, Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, New York, Jan. 20 
to 24. 

American Marketing Society, annual 
meeting, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
Nov. 29 and 30. 

Associated Business Papers, Inc., and 
National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors, annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, Dec. 2 and 3. 

ifornia Press Association, San 
Francisco, Dec. 6 and 7. 

Virginia Press Association, mid-winter 
convention, John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Jan. 17 and 18. 

Life Advertisers Association, Eastern 
Round Table, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, Dec. 10. 


Honored by “Post” Alumni 


The Alumni — of the New 
York Evening Post, of em- 
ployees of that paper ‘before 1924, has 
presented its annual award for courag- 
eous and editorial leadership to Paul 
Kellogg, editor of Survey Graphic and 
Survey Mid-Monthly, New York. Charles 
McD. Puckette, of the New York Times, 
presented the award at a recent dinner. 

eee 


Louis Eckstein Dies 


Louis Eckstein, one of the founders 
of Consolidated ines, Inc., formed 
in 1904 to publish Red — Biue Book 
and Green Book, died at Chicago last 

week. Red Book and Blue Book were 
5 2 the McCall Company, New York, 
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my dear Watson!” 


In the recent federal election, the Liberal party 
swept Canada from coast to coast. Except in 
Toronto—for years a Conservative Party strong- 
hold. In that city, only 4 out of 15 contesting 
Liberals were elected. What powerful force 
made this great city impregnable in the face of 
such a landslide ? 


Elementary, my dear Watson! The power of 
public opinion embodied in that great indepen- 
dent “Conservative” daily—the Toronto Evening 


Telegram. 

As an advertising medium, the Telegram is 
equally influential. Your advertising in the 
Telegram is concentrated in Toronto—the heart 
of Canada’s richest market and is backed by an 
intensity of reader interest enjoyed by but few 
newspapers in America. 


TORONTO 


ISA 


“TELEGRAM” CITY 


NEW YORK: Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. CHICAGO: J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 

















— making more money for the 


advertiser because it is winning more 


readers for itself ! 
Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS 
POINT-OF-SHOPPING ADVERTISING 
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